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“Money I must have”—p. 788. 
TWO STORIES IN ONE. 
BY WILLIAM GILBERT, AUTHOR OF “Dg PROFUNDIS,” “ SHIRLEY HALL ASYLUM,” ETC. 
gee 
Cuaprer XLVII.—Morean’s RETURN. 
O* day, when the child was about two years old, | she had lately been in the habit of receiving from him. 
Alice received a letter from her husband, which | He merely told her that he was tired of living alone, 


caused her the greatest surprise. It was short, and | and that as soon as his job was ended, he should 
coldly written, and in a style very different from those | come up to London and take up his abode with her. 
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‘He did not see the use,” he said, “ of working like 
pn slave to feed one who treated him with so much in- 
difference; and he was determined to put up with it 
no longer, so she had better at once prepare to receive 
him.” 

It was not only surprise and annoyance which this 
letter caused Alice, there was another peculiarity in 
it which positively alarmed her. Instead of the 
handwriting being steady and regular, it was un- 
certain, and the letters ill formed. Altogether it gave 
her the impression of which she could not divest 
herself—that at the time her husband had written 
the letter he was partially intoxicated. Moreover, 
it did not contain the customary post-office order—a 
further sign that he had been squandering his money 
in the public-house. 

For some time Alice sat with the letter in her 
hand, unable to determine what steps she would take. 
After turning the matter over in her mind, and find- 
ing she was able to come to no settled conclusion, 
she resolved to consult her friend Mrs. Watkins, and 
ask her advice how to act in her present difficult 
position. She now put on her bonnet and shawl, 
and leaving the house was fortunate enough to find 
Mrs. Watkins at home. The good woman easily saw 
that something had occurred to cause Alice great 
uneasiness, and she asked her if anything was the 
matter with the child. 

“Nothing whatever, my dear,” replied Alice; “ but 
I have received that letter from my husband. Tell 
me what I had better do.” 

Mrs. Watkins read the letter, and when she had 
finished it she looked with great doubt expressed 
on her countenance in Alice’s face. 

“That don’t appear to be your husband’s hand- 
writing,” she said; “his other letters you have 
shown me are very different from that. Are you 
quite sure nobody is playing a trick on you?” 

“T’m sorry to say,” said Alice—her eyes filling 
with tears, “ that it is his handwriting.” 

“But why should you cry about it?” 

“‘ Because,” replied Alice, “it appears to me to 
have been written when he was not altogether sober.” 

Mrs. Watkins again looked at the letter, and 
although she said nothing, she evidently concurred 
with Alice in the opinion she had formed. The two 
remained silent for some moments, when Mrs. Watkins 
said, “There’s but one thing you ean do: receive 
him in a friendly manner when he comes back. The 
man has aright to come to his own home if it pleases 
him, and there’s nobody to hinder him.” 

“But the baby?” said Alice, after a moment’s hesi- 
tation. 

“Oh, my dear, you needn’t be alarmed about 
that,” said Mrs. Watkins; “he’s had a terrible 
lesson with the last, I suspect.” 

“T don’t mean in that way,” said Alice; “ he’ll be 
so shocked with its condition, and think it’s my fault 
—and it may be, after all, God has punished me, and I 








deserve it;” and here she wept so bitterly that it was 
some time before Mrs. Watkins could console her, 

“Well, my dear,” said the kind-hearted woman at 
last, “let’s hope for the best ; things may turn out 
better with the child than you imagine. I’ve noticed 
it’s picked up wonderfully in flesh lately, and as it 
gets stronger you'll see its mind will improve too.” 

“It has certainly picked up flesh lately,” said Alice, 
“but it’s as senseless as ever. But then I’ve never 
told him how backward it is, for I knew how it would 
annoy him. I’m sure when he comes home and finds 
the state it’s in, he’ll hate it, and me too.” 

“Well, my dear, put the best face on the matter 
you can,” said Mrs. Watkins, “I should write him a 
kind letter, and say you’ll be glad to see him, and 
no doubt you'll find things turn out better than you 
expect.” 

Alice now returned home, and getting some writing 
materials, seated herself at the table to write a 
letter to her husband. For some minutes she re- 
mained undecided how to word it, but remembering 
the advice of her friend, she resolved to do so in a 
kind, although somewhat cool manner. She told 
him that if he would send word on what day he 
would arrive, she would have everything prepared for 
him, and that she would do all in her power which 
could conduce to his comfort. By return of post 
Alice received his reply, informing her the day he 
intended to arrive. The handwriting of this letter 
formed a singular contrast to the last. It was not 
only neatly written, but kindly worded, and con- 
tained a post office-order as well, though this time 
for only half the usual amount—a convincing proof 
to Alice that the last letter had been written under 
the influence of intoxication, and that he had spent 
the remainder of the sum in the public-house. She 
looked upon his present letter, however, as a proof 
of amendment, and accepted it with pleasure. Her 
friend Mrs. Watkins also, when she saw it, congratu- 
lated her on the alteration for the better in its tone. 

The evening at last came for Morgan to return 
home, and Alice awaited his arrival with great 
anxiety. She had dressed her child in the most 
becoming manner that she could think of, so as to 
mitigate in some degree the senseless appearance 
of its countenance, which she rightly argued would 
strike Morgan the moment he cast his eyes upon it. 
At last she heard his knock at the door, and she 
proceeded somewhat slowly down-stairs to open it, a 
strange variety of thoughts passing through her mind 
at the time. When Morgan entered the house, he 
took Alice in his arms and kissed her, but although 
she offered no resistance, she did not return the 
embrace, 

“Now let me see the child,” said Morgan ; “where 
is it ? why didn’t you bring it down with you?” 

“Come up-stairs and see it,” said Alice; “ but 
don’t be surprised, for the poor child is very back- 
ward in its senses—very backward indeed.” 
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Alice now went up-stairs, and Morgan followed 
her into the room, where he found his little daughter 
seated in a chair. He advanced towards her, and 
stooped to kiss her, but the child showed not the 
slightest expression of surprise or pleasure, nor 
did she appear to be aware even of his presence. 
Morgan now again raised himself, and for some 
moments regarded the poor idiot with a look of 
intense sorrow, and then seating himself in a chair, 
and placing his crossed arms on the table, he leant 
his head upon them, and burst into a violent flood 
of tears. There was something terrible in the 
wretched man’s grief, and Alice felt keenly for 
him, as she silently stood beside his chair, the 
tears trickling down her face the while. Her 
feelings at last so far got the mastery over her, that 
she was on the point of flinging her arms round 
her husband’s neck, and telling him that all was 
forgiven, but she restrained herself, and said with as 
much calmness of tone as she could assume, “ It’s a 
punishment God has given us for our sins, Morgan. 
Let us submit to it without murmuring, and show 
our resignation to his will by bestowing on the poor 
little creature every attention in our power.” 

Morgan made no reply, but raising his head from 
the table, commenced, though evidently without 
appetite, the meal his wife had placed in readiness 
for him. A singular conflict of feelings seemed to 
actuate him at the moment. He appeared to wish 
to gaze upon his child, but dreaded the effect her 
lack-lustre eye and expressionless countenance 
would produce on him; while Alice watched him 
attentively, and though fully understanding his 
thoughts, said nothing. 





CHAPTER XLVIII. 
THE TOBACCO-STOPPER AGAIN, 
We must now give our readers a short sketch of 
Morgan’s history after he left home the day the 
inquest was held on his child. He proceeded to his 
new work at Uxbridge, where he remained but a 
short time, and then accepted another job at Reading, 
on which he was employed for some months. After 
this he worked on a railway-station in progress of 
formation in Devonshire, and continued there till 
the date of his letter announcing to Alice his inten- 
tion to return to London. It must not be imagined 
that his remaining away so long from his wife and 
child arose from any want of affection on his part. 
The truth was that, much as he loved Alice, he 
dreaded meeting her again after the fearful calamity 
he had brought upon her. And as time passed this 
feeling continued unabated, though possibly the con- 
stant advice contained in Alice’s letters urging him 





not to return to London, contributed to confirm it. He | 
had taken the pledge of total abstinence, and kept it | 
with great resolution till the evening before he wrote 
his angry letter to Alice. He had then unfortunately | 





succumbed to the entreaties of his brother workmen 
to join a dinner which was given in honour of some 
particular occasion; and although he did not exceed 
the strict bounds of sobriety, he drank enough to 
create the usual prejudicial effects which drink in- 
variably exercised on his mind, After he had regained 
possession of his sober senses he sincerely regretted 
the unkind tone of the letter he had written to his 
wife, though his determination to return home con- 
tinued unchanged. 

The day following his arrival in London, Morgan 
left the house to look for work, and with some little 
difficulty obtained it. His employers were a firm for 
whom he had formerly worked; and although they 
remembered his drunken habits, on his informing 
them that he had now become a teetotaller, they 
withdrew their objection to employ him, and he went 
to work the next morning. 

Although things now settled down into an ordi- 
nary sort of routine, and Morgan had become accus- 
tomed to the unfortunate condition of his little 
daughter (whom he treated with the greatest kind- 
ness), an element of discord was arising between 
him and his wife. The behaviour of Alice to her 
husband was of a very singular description. She 
was obedient and attentive to his wants, indefatig- 
able in her exertions to please him, and in every 
respect but one conducted herself as became an 
attached and faithful wife. The exception alluded 
to was an extraordinary coldness of look and de- 
meanour if he attempted to speak affectionately to 
her. The moment he commenced, her brow con- 
tracted, and her form was drawn up to its full height, 
but not one word of answer did she ever make. So 
determined was she, that Morgan appeared almost 
awed in her presence. This habitual coldness, how- 
ever, had a powerful effect on him. He endeavoured 
to regain her affections with as much ardour and 
respectful attention as he could possibly show; but 
all to no purpose, and her manner towards him re- 
mained unchanged. 

One day when Morgan had been particularly dis- 
appointed in not being able to elicit any mark of 
affection from his wife, chance threw in his way 
some of his old drinking companions, and in their 
society he sought consolation at the public-house. 
The result was that he returned home intoxicated, 
and a furious quarrel with his wife terminated the 
day. Ina short time he again resumed his drunken 
habits, and as they increased upon him his treat- 
ment of his wife became worse, and he now frequently 
behaved to her with great brutality. The lodgers on 
the ground-floor, not liking the continued disturb- 
ance, quitted the house, and Alice, wishing to keep 
her sorrows to herself, as well as out of respect to 
her husband’s reputation, refused to let the rooms 
again to any one else. Their finances too were now 
getting in a very unsatisfactory condition. Morgan 
seldom worked more than three days in the week, 
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and the whole of the money he earned he invariably | he fell with terrific force to the ground. As he 
spent in the public-house, leaving Alice no alterna- | still breathed he was at once taken to the hospital, 


tive but to make considerable inroads on the little 
sum she had placed in the savings-bank, As 
their poverty increased, Morgan’s drunken habits 
and brutality to his wife increased in proportion. 
The poor woman put up with it with great resigna- 
tion, vainly hoping that a change for the better 
would take place. He also constantly requested her 
to give him money, but this she resolutely refused 
to do. 

Things went on in this unhappy manner till one 
evening when Morgan returned home mad with 
drink. The first words he said to Alice after he 
had entered the room were, “Give me your savings- 
bank book; it’s mine, and I’ll have it.” 

Alice refused to give it to him, and he then began 
abusing her in the most opprobrious terms he could 
think of. Still Alice refused. From abuse he came to 
threats, and then commenced a brutal assault on his 
wife. Still she would not give up the book. Morgan 
now quitted her for a moment, as if searching for 
some stronger cause for annoyance, and his eye fell 
on the child. He immediately advanced angrily 
towards it, but Alice met him half way. 

“ Man—man!” she said to him, “kill me if you 
please, but spare that poor creature! Isn’t the blood 
of one of your children enough on your hands P” 

Her words told home on Morgan, madman as he 
was at the moment. He looked at his wife with 
great attention, but not angrily. ‘“ Hark you,” he 
said, “ money I must have, and you must give it me. 
Now let me have a few shillings, and you shall be 
quit of me for ever,” 

Alice immediately placed in Lis hands all the silver 
she had in her possession, and Morgan then left the 
house. The drunken madman, when he uttered the 
last remark, little dreamt the stern truth which his 
words contained. He did not return home again 
that night, and it was not till the afternoon of the 
next day that Alice heard anything of him. Mrs, 
Watkins, accompanied by some of Morgan’s fellow- 
workmen, then called on her. 

“My dear,” she said to her, “ you must summon 
up your courage for the worst, for I have some 
terrible news to tell you. Your poor husband is no 
more.” 

Mrs. Watkins then proceeded to narrate to Alice 
the manner of his death, concealing from her those 
portions which she imagined would be most painful 
to her feelings. The fact was that in the after- 
noon of the day Morgan left home he had gone 
to his work somewhat more than three parts intoxi- 
cated. His fellow-workmen advised him to go home, 


as the work he was employed on was one of great 
danger considering the condition he was in. Morgan, 
however, paid no attention to their advice, and pro- 
ceeded to fix some rafters on the roof of a very lofty | 
house. 


On arriving at the top his foot slipped, and 





but shortly after his arrival the wretched man 
expired. 

As soon as Alice’s first heavy burst of grief began 
to subside, Mrs, Watkins accompanied her to the 
hospital, where she found the news she had received 
but too true. A coroner’s inquest was held the next 
day, and a verdict of “accidental death” was of 
course returned. Alice now made preparations for 
the funeral, and that it should be as respectable as 
possible, she withdrew what little money she had 
from the savings-bank to pay the undertaker’s 
bill, and provide decent mourning for herself and 
child. 

It would be impossible to describe Alice’s anguish 
at the loss of her husband. Every offence he had 
given her was now forgotten, while the affection he 
had borne her remained fixed on her memory. The 
day after the funeral Alice, before taking into con- 
sideration what steps she should take for the future, 
occupied herself in placing aside the different articles 
of clothing which had belonged to her husband. She 
went on with her task sorrowfully and quietly till 
she came to the waistcoat he had worn the day of 
the accident. On putting it away she felt something 
in one of the pockets, and she drew from it the 
tobacco-stopper which she had given her husband in 
token of submission on the occasion of their first 
little quarrel about smoking in the house. Her love 
for him was now as pure and unsullied as the day 
she gave him her hand at the altar. She not only 
considered the fact of his preserving the tobacco- 
stopper for so many years as a proof of his unaltered 
love for her, but she went further; she carried her 
arguments to the ludicrous, holding that the fact of 
the tobacco-stopper being in the pocket at the left 
side was a greater proof than ever of the love he 
bore for her as being nearer his heart. She gazed 
through her tears on the relic for some time, and 
then placed it in the bag containing the other 
mementoes of her life. 





CHAPTER XLIX. 
THE BRASS THIMBLE. 

Arter the death of her husband Alice Morgan found 
herself in very straitened circumstances. She had 
nothing left in the savings-bank, and had no more 
than about twenty shillings in the house. She knew 
she could without difficulty borrow money from the 
Watkins, but her pride revolted at the idea of in- 
curring a debt if she could help it. She had still 
her furniture left, and that was not altogether value- 
less. On making inquiries of a broker, she found 
she could sell off as much as would pay the current 
quarter’s rent, leaving a balance of some thirty 
shillings in hand, and still sufficient househo!d 
effects left to furnish a small room, 
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Alice had now to seek for some employment, and 
her friend Mrs, Watkins was the means of finding 
her occupation at an outfitter’s. She was introduced 
to the manager, who gave her at first a little work 
to try her ability, On her road home she bought a 
strong brass thimble, her own being nearly worn out, 


Her work having been approved of, she had more | 


given her, and at a scale cf wages sufficient, with 
economy, to maintain herself and child, To do this 
she certainly did not eat the bread of idleness, but 
worked on from early dawn till late at night. 

Since the death of Morgan a singular change had 
come over Alice with regard to her religious feelings. 
Without being able to argue the matter with herself, 
she seemed to have come to the conclusion that by 
the death of her husband a portion of the sin she 
had committed in taking the false oath was absolved. 
She now no longer felt any dread of entering a place 
of worship, but became a constant attendant at the 
parish church, She seemed to consider that her 
prayers were heard and accepted by the Almighty, 
and frequently and earnestly did she offer them. She 
had always believed that since the death of her son 
Heaven had watched over her, though its care was 
mingled with displeasure; and she invariably brought 
to her mind whenever she was in doubt on the sub- 
ject, the mysterious pressure of the angel’s finger on 
her lips, which she still maintained was real, and not 
the effect of any delusion. 

Some years rolled on without any change taking 
place in Alice’s condition particularly worthy of 
notice. She continued to work for the outfitter, and 
the wages she earned were just sufficient to defray 
her expenses, without having any over. It was a 
favourite dream with her that she would be able 
again to enter an account in the savings-bank, and 
desperate indeed were her struggles to accomplish the 
first deposit of five shillings—but she was always 
unsuccessful. Her constant attendance at the parish 
church—always scrupulously neat in her widow’s 
dress—attracted the notice of some of the wealthier 
portion of the congregation, and several ladies made 
inquiries respecting her. The curate, to whom they 





applied for information, was unable to give them any 


answer, but he promised to inquire into her eircum- 
stances. 


The next morning the curate called upon Alice, 
whom he found at home, assiduously working at her 
needle; while on a roughly contrived sort of easy 
chair, padded comfortably with pillows, sat the poor 
idiot, now between eleven and twelve years of age. 
The room, though small, was particularly neat and 
c'ean, Nor was it in that artificial order in which 
rooms of the professional female impostors are 
arranged, who, in many of our wealthier parishes, 
so pertinaciously haunt the clergy for money. The 
surprise Alice showed on the entrance of the curate 
completely proved to him how little she had expected 
his visit. With natural politeness she rose from 
her seat, and placing her other chair (for she had but 
two) for him by the fire, she remained silent, wait- 
ing for him to address her. 

“T am afraid your poor child is sorely afflicted,” he 
said at last. 

“She is indeed, sir,” replied Alice; “but it is 
God’s will, and I am perfectly ready to submit to it.” 

“Ts she not a source of great trouble and anxiety 
to you?” Asked the curate. 

“TI cannot call that trouble which I feel a pleasure 
in doing,” said Alice. 

“T do not wish to ask an indiscreet question,” said 
the curate, “ but have you any other resources besides 
what you earn with your needle?” 

“None whatever, sir.” 

“Do you not find it very difficult to make it meet 
your expenditure?” inquired the curate. i 

‘Sometimes very difficult indeed, sir,” replied Alice. 

“Can I assist you in any way?” 

“No, thank you, sir,” said Alice; “ unless perhaps 
you know of any ladies who want work done, such as 
I could doat home; Ishould be very grateful for any.” 

The curate told her he thought he should be able 
to help her in that way, and shortly after took his 
leave. A few days later he introduced her to 
several ladies, who vrlingly employed her, and she 
had new sufficient work to occupy her, and at a 
better remuneration than she had hitherto received. 

(To be continued.) 








THE FEET OF CHRIST LIKE FINE BRASS. 


BY THE REV. PHILIP B. POWER, M.A., AUTHOR OF “ THE ‘I WILLS’ OF THE PSALMS,” ETC. BTC. 


** And his feet like unto fine brass, as if they burned in a furnace.”—Rey., i. 15, 


4%] ERE we have a vision of the Lord Jesus 
4a) Christ, in manifest, unclouded, and 
tai perfect glory. 

| Holy Scripture shows him to us, 
wayfaring in Judea, lying in a grave, 
and giving to his people but fitful glances of 
himself after his resurrection—but now he is 
manifested in fulness of light. 





It is true this manifestation is of but partial use 
to us; for as yet we can but little understand any- 
thing of his great glory; but what little we can 
gather up and comprehend is of great value. 
That vision of the once travel-stained but now 
effulgent feet may be very helpful to us even in 
what remains to us of our pilgrimage through the 








dusty paths of life. 
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The glory manifested to us here is very mag- 
nificent. It is as complete as grand. It presents 
Christ from head to foot. “In the midst of the 
seven candlesticks is one like unto the Son of man, 
clothed with a garment down to the foot, and girt 
about the paps with a golden girdle. His head 
and his hairs are white like wool, as white as snow, 
and his eyes are as a flame of fire. His fect are 
like unto fine brass, as if they burned in a furnace. 
His voice is as the sound of many waters. In his 
right hand are seven stars: out of his mouth pro- 
ceeds a sharp two-edged sword, and his counte- 
nance is as the sun shining in its strength.” Was 
it any marvel that when John saw him, he fell at 
his feet as dead ? 

Apart from the consideration of who it is that 
embodies in Himself this glory, such a sight could 
have but one effect upon man, and that is repul- 
sion. All that the beholder could say is, “ Woe 
is me, for Iam a man of unclean lips! woe is me, 
for I have seen the Lord in his glory ;” but that 
gracious act of the Glorious One—his laying his 
right hand upon John, and saying, “Fear not ”’— 
his telling him who he was; not only that he 
was the First and the Last, but that he was the 
One that liveth and was dead, and is now alive for 
evermore, brings him and us, who would contem- 
plate this glory along with him, into a new position 
altogether. 

This sight is no longer one of repulsion, but of 
attraction. Jesus binds heaven and earth together 
—binds them for us in the only way in which they 
can be bound—in the bond of connection made by 
himself—the One who had been on earth, who is 
in heaven. 

This glory, then, of Jesus, we must look at not 
as repellent, but as attractive—not as that with 
which we have nothing to do, as being immeasur. 
ably beyond us, but as that with which we have 
the highest interest. For if Jesus be ours, is not 
this the beauty of owr Christ? Have not we a 
connection with him, which makes his glory to 
be dear to us, even as our sufferings are dear to 
him ? 

First, then, let us gather up some thoughts from 
the feet of Jesus being in glory at all. 

This picture is in all particulars that of a man. 
A provision is here made for the manifestation of 
the unbroken humanity of the Lord—as a man he 
walked the earth, as such he is in heaven. He 
had walked amongst men, as a man, before his 
death; as a man he died and was buried; after 
resurrection he expressly asserted his manhood, 
pointing out that a spirit had not flesh and bones, 
as the disciples saw that he had—thus he 
ascended, and thus now is he seen by St. John 
in glory. 

The believer should not admit in thought any 
break in the manhood of his Lord. We should keep 


} 


Jesus before us in that wondrous connection with 
us to which it pleased the Father that he should 
condescend: if we do not, we shall find two evils 
come upon us, one weakening for the present, and 
another clouding for the future. 

The believer derives his present power from 
union with a Christ who walked sinlessly an evil 
earth—from One who felt sorrow, and pain, and 
want, as he does himself; and if that Christ have 
gone away to heaven, where such things can be no 
more, and have left his manhood and manhood’s 
feelings behind him, where is the tried believer to 
look for that sympathy upon which it is so essen- 
tial that he should lean? 

The natural tendency of the mind would be not 
to connect glory and human nature together—to 
think that when earth is ended with, that which is 
human should be left behind; but God knows that 
we need human sympathies in our High Priest, 
and there they are in the man Christ Jesus, with 
full manhood in heaven. 

No man can be a strong believer, a strong 
sufferer, a strong actor, who does not gather his 
strength, be it with more or less of consciousness, 
from the presence of the man Christ Jesus in 
glory. 

Moreover, if we know nothing of Christ in this 
light, the connection between the present and the 
future is far less real to us than it ought to be— 
than God has made it—we are making ourselves 
other than what God has done. 

God does not will that we should lose ourselves 
as men, in dreamy thoughts of a glory and a future 
connected some way with a spirit life. He never 
made us to be simply spirit—or intended us to have 
a simple spirit prospect before us; therefore, when 
he presents before us in glory, and in consumma- 
tion thereof of this, the man Christ Jesus, it is as 
a man still. 

Surely it is as such we expect to see him, and 
to be with him, and to think of him evermore. 

This particular manifestation of Jesus shows us 
further, that it is the Father’s will that manhood 
should not be separated from his Son. They can- 
not be soseparated forever. Jesus has taken upon 
himself the human nature for eternity. The idea 
wrought out in death, resurrection, and ascension, 
was not to get rid of it, but to exalt it, as we see by 
this manifestation of it in glory. 

God does not will us to deny our nature; he 
made us men, and he means us to continue men 
for ever; how great, then, our interest in humanity 
glorified in heaven! 

Surely this ought to make heaven and glory 
more real to us; it ought to make our ‘ideas and 
our hopes more definite than they are; it ought to 
make us more earnest in striving to be holy as 
men. Instead of connecting the future with being 





rid of the nature which God has given us, and in 
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which it is his will that he shall be eternally 
praised and glorified, we shall desire him to be 
glorified in it now, as much as can be on the earth, 
and we sha look forward to glorifying him in it 
forever. This will animate us as men; this will 
make our daily human life real; this will keep 
us from those strange and dreamy notions which 
from their very undefinedness help to weaken 
the influence which the other life should have 
on this. 

It is true St. Paul desired to be delivered from 
the body of this death, and that now we groan 
being, burdened; but all that we would be rid of 
are the sorrow, and pain, and burden, and decay 
which belong to sin; human nature, and the human 
form glorified, await us hereafter. 

For observe next, this drawing near, this 
drawing in of manhood to God is shown to us 
very clearly by Christ’s appearance as a man in 
glory. He is there as our representative head, 
and he would be no representative if he had, 
after ascension, entered a phase of being alto- 
gether different from ours. Therefore we learn 
two things from this magnificent appearance of 
Christ—one is, that God wills to have man very 
close to himself, and the other, that he will have 
him very highly exalted. 

There was a terrible going out from God in the 
case of the first man, Adam—there is a glorious 
drawing in by the second man, Jesus Christ. And 
should not this dispel a whole host of fears and 
doubts as to God’s goodwill concerning us? When 
we feel human nature in its weakness and short- 
coming, and decay, should we not look away from 
what we feel in ourselves to what are the great 
intentions of God? Should we not see that what- 
ever may be our weakness, it shall not countervail 
his strength. Shall not we, who are one with 
Christ by God’s own way of faith, behold him 
passed through his sufferings to glory, and believe 
that we shall be brought triumphantly and safely 
through ours P 

Jesus, for the joy that was set before him, en- 
dured the cross, despising the shame; and when 
we think of the capacities of our human nature— 
of the drawing near of it to God by-and-by, let 
us bear with whatever may be our lot here. Let 
us refuse to be down-pressed beyond measure ; let 
us spring at the thought of the possibilities 
which exist for the very nature in which we are 
suffering. 

And let us seek now, and here. It was in human 
nature that Jesus was holy—it was to him as in 
human nature that Satan came, and had nothing 
in him—it was as man he hungered and thirsted, 
and men tried to make him a king, and people 
sought to entangle him in his talk; and now in 
that very victorious nature, only glorified, is he in 
heaven. Surely it will be helpful to us, if we say, 





“As aman, Iam to be with God for ever, therefore 
as a man will I seek after being holy now.” 

We have already spoken of the power of contrast 
in the mind of the Lord Jesus Christ; now this 
idea of contrast comes in again. Then it was the 
contrast between suffering and ministration, be- 
tween execrations and hosannas; here it is the 
opposite between glory and shame—rest and weari- 
ness—the light of burning brass, the dust-stain of 
travel. 

We must fix our eyes again upon the manhood 
of the Son of God. This is the aspect of man in 
glory before God; contrasted, yet connected with 
the aspect of mam on earth—the same man in both 
instances—the man Christ Jesus. 

These are the very feet which were sorely weary, 
which were dust stained, which were pierced, 
which needed and accepted human ministration ; 
and now they are like unto fine brass, as thongh it 
burned in a furnace. What a contrast to the Lord 
himself! The past—his past will never be effaced 
from his mind—no, not the smallest incident of 
it; and contrast will work by the law of its own 
nature, and will call up in him all the thoughts 
which properly belong to it. 

And there is another who remembers all the 
past—i.e., the Father. All things are remembered 
to Christ by him. And why they were so is remem- 
bered also. All the humiliation and suffering of 
the Son is connected with his oneness with the 
Father’s mind—with his obedience—with his say- 
ing, “I delight todo thy will,’—with his “not my 
will, but thine be done,’—with his full entrance 
into the purposes of grace by which God was to be 
glorified in the salvation of man. 

When we think of that glory, and that it consists 
of redemption, is it any wonder that the Redeemer 
should be found in glorified human nature in 
heaven ? 

We can well believe that this contrast will be 
recognised by the Father also. His rejoicing is in 
the Son—it is on the Son he looks with infinite 
complacency—the Son’s interests are his; and 
we can well believe that the Father rejoices in the 
contrast between the feet like unto fine brass as 
though it burned ina furnace, now that redemption 
is accomplished, and those feet weary and pierced 
while it was being wrought out. 

A contrast will be presented to the Father’s eye 
throughout eternity by those who have been re- 
deemed by the Son, and who are one with him— 
who according to their eapacity shine after his 
image in glory. But how different the contrast 
which they present and that which is shown by 
Jesus. He has come to his glory titrough sinless 
sorrow, and travel, and pain—they through that 
which was full of sin. Christ’s robe was never 
stained, ours can only be white as washed in his 
blood. This, however, will not hinder God’s glory 
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in our contrast, nor our own joy. The death of 
Christ involved it, purchased it; we shall through- 
out eternity acknowledge it. We, who have been 
sinners, shall in our light reflect the glory of Him 
that died for sin. 

Let this prospect cheer us now. Let us look 
forward with great longing and assurance to that 
time when we also, no longer in depressed but in 
glorified manhood, shall be with the One who now 
has the headship of humanity in glory. Yes! let 
such a light as this cheer us in our sorrow, make 
us content when we are passed over, enrich us in 
our seasons of poverty, and raise us when we are 
depressed. We are not always to have dusty and 
toil-worn feet; we are not always to be amid the 
depressions and sin-veilings of a clouded humanity. 
There was joy set before Jesus, and in the power 
of it he endured his cross, and despised its shame 
—there is joy set before us, and so let us try and 
do something in the power of it after the example 
of our Lord. 

Oh yes! often let us look upward, often onward 
—often away from the present gloom to the future 
light, and the present unrest to the future peace. 
It is partly for this purpose that the future is 
unveiled in any degree—it is meant to be a power 
in the spiritual life. And there is no sphere so 
lowly but that it may enter into it. 

Poor toiling men and women, engaged in the 
meanest occupations, may raise their eyes from the 
midst of them, and look at the glorified Saviour, 
and at his feet shining like fine brass. He was 
revealed to St. John, not for himself alone but for 
us—the eye of the apostle saw for the universal 
Church. Let us distinctly refuse to allow any 
earthly occupation, even if our lawful one, to 
degrade us by pinning us down to the dust 
amid which we must walk and work. This is an 
animating sight, and introduced into the common 
affairs of daily life may enable us to do our 
work in them amid the shining of heaven’s own 
light. 

Let us next note the fulness of this revelation— 
it shows us Christ from head to foot—from the 
head and the hairs white like wool, as white as 
snow, down to those feet like unto fine brass, as if 
they burned in a furnace. 

This, then, is the manifestation in glory of a 
whole Christ. It might seem at first sight that we 
should not need any exhortation, to avail ourselves 
of the privilege of contemplating a whole and full 
Christ; but in truth we do. 

We are so one-sided—so narrow-minded—so 
apt to fix upon parts without their relation to the 

















whole—and thus, so apt to violate or to miss the 
harmonies of truth—that we need to be remindgj 
that even of Jesus, a part is not the whole; anj 
that no one part alone of his character or beauty 
was intended to satisfy our souls. 

Many of our mistakes in the Christian life come 
from partial views of Christ, from missing the 
harmony, symmetry, and perfect proportion of his 
character. That mistake never can be made jp 
glory. 

And from this contemplation of the Lord, it 
will be instructive to look for a moment to ouwr- 
selves. May we have grace given to us to be 
harmonious from head to foot in our Christian 
life—neither to think without acting, nor to act 
without thought. Let us not content ourselves 
with goed thoughts without good deeds—the head 
without the feet. We have often failed in this 
respect, and so come short of the glory of God; 
let us look on Christ, let us think of what he will 
make even these feet of ours by-and-by, and let us 
up, and in our daily walk glorify him with them 
now. 

The thought also comes into our minds—how 
should we serve a Being thus all holy, all bright— 
the very feet like fine brass, as though it burned 
in afurnaceP Let us look at that head, and glance 
downward to those feet, and then think nothing 
small, nothing to be neglected in our walk and life, 
Let us try with all holiness to serve—to copy—to 
be, so far as we can, worthy of a Being all holy, 
One writes this with shrinking, for what have we 
been in the past? what are we now? yea, what 
can we ever hope to be while in the flesh ? but we 
must not withhold on this account; we must set 
the pattern before us, and try to become as like it 
as we can. 

The head and the feet are both glorious in light, 
and so the eye cannot fix upon any part in which 
there is imperfection or shortcoming in the glory 
of the Lord—on any part in which there can be 
the least sympathy with evil; but we need not be 
discouraged on that account. Though he has no 
sympathy with sin, he has with the poor sinner— 
he knows our frame, he took experience of our 
temptations, he is well aware that we are open to 
attack from head to foot, and that we are weak all 
over, and that our feet are set in slippery places; 
and He who has feet; like unto fine brass, as though 
it burned in a furnace, will hold up our feet as 
they travel Zionwards, until at last He sets them 
down upon the land where there are none to hurt 
or destroy, and where there is the rest which now 
remaineth for the people of God. 
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ALONE. 


ea HE sun is setting in pink and gold 

| : Behind the hill and beyond the sea, 

And summers shall pass, and the winters cold, 
Ere I shall watch it again with thee. 


The twilight fell, and the summer dew— 
Silent we stood in the hawthorn shade; 
But the heart of each in its throbbing knew 
What mournful music the other’s made. 


Passed like a sunbeam from out my grasp! 
What was the burden of all those sighs? 
My hand seems held in a lingering clasp, 
But I miss the glance of those earnest eyes. 


The glory of summer has fled, for me— 
The lovely calm of the summer night 





But mocks my heart, that so pines for thee, 
To stand with me in the golden light. 


“Oh, never again!” is the mournful song 
The robin sings in the hawthorn-tree ; 

The breezes sigh as they sweep along— 
He will never again come back to me! 


The pretty flowers that he loved so well, 
All lowly drooping with dewdrops wet, 

Reproach me so! but they eannot tell 
The tale to him of my deep regret. 


O fond heart, wounded by cruel pride! 
O could my sorrow remove thy pain! 
But we shall surely stand side by side, 
Though never, perchance, in this world again, 
SagaH ORR, 








THE DINGY HOUSE AT KENSINGTON. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ABOUT NELLIE,” “THE TROUBLES: OF CHATTY AND MOLLY,” ETC, ETC. 


CHAPTER X. 
$T was the twenty-ninth of May, and 
‘> the last evening of Robert Welch’s 

residence at the “dingy house” (as 
EN Polly called it, though why he could 
not imagine), and he was standing 
with his hands in his pockets looking out of window, 
and thinking how strange it was he had not heard 
from Frederic Dawson since Christmas. Had he 
not gained the good opinion of his firm through 
his own ability, it might have made a great difier- 
ence in his prospects; for his father’s friend had 
distinctly promised to do something to advance them, 
and as Robert Welch had excellent reason for know- 
ing, had meant it; yet when the time came for the 
financial aid he had offered to be of use, it had not 
been forthcoming. 

“Polly !” he exclaimed suddenly, “ there’s a tele- 
gram coming here.” 

“Tt is for papa,” she answered, taking it in herself. 
The lawyer opened it nervously, and Polly lingering 
with excusable curiosity read over his shoulder, 
“You and 

“My brother is very ill,” he said, jerking it on 
one side; “I shall just have time to catch the 8 30 
train for Dover. Send for acab, Polly,” and he began 
hurriedly to put his things together. 

‘Mr. Dawson,” said Robert Welch, after a few 
minutes’ silence, “is your brother very ill? for if you 
do not object, I should like to go with you, if he is 
only at Dover; I can easily ——” 

“Certainly not,” the lawyer began, almostenraged; 
but he softened down. ‘No, my dear Welch, there’s 
no occasion ; I will write and tell you how he is.” 


















“But I can easily manage it, Mr. Dawson; your 
brother has been my best friend, and ‘g 

“Certainly not,” he said crossly; “I wish to be 
alone with my brother—your interests shall not 
suffer.” 

‘“‘T was thinking of the best friend I ever had,” he 
answered proudly, “ not of my prospects.” 

“Quite right,’ Henry Dawson answered, “quite 
right; I will telegraph if he gets worse. Good-bye, 
all of you”—for the cab was waiting for him. “ Take 
care of the cold, Jack; a pleasant journey to Liver- 
pool, Welch;” and he vanished. 

“What did papa mean about your prospects, 
Robert ?” Polly asked. 

“Your uncle promised me a start in life, as he 
called it. What are you looking for, Polly?” 

“ Only a book.” 

* Oh, I saw one with a new binding about.” That 
was how Robert Welch recognised books. “ Here it 
is.’ His eyes followed her round the room, but she 
did not heed them; and he looked up into her face, 
and thought it the loveliest ever seen; but she did 
not know or care. She carelessly cut open the leaves, 
and looking up briskly, began: “You know who 
Petrarch was, Robert?” 

“Some ancient swell, wasn’t he?” 

“ Ancient swell! oh, Robert! he was a beautiful 
poet.” 

“Well, what of him?” not 
terested. 

“Oh, nothing at all!” she answered pettishly. 
(“One so soon gets to the end of all Robert 
knows,” she thought.) “I am going to look at 
my ferns,” 
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“No, don’t,” he said; “itis my last evening here— 
don’t go. I cannot think why it is you have altered 
so; you never used to care for these things.” Then 
Polly, seeing his regretful face, opened her book 
again, and pretended to read. Presently looking up, 
she saw that he was watching her with grave, wistful 
eyes, filled with tears. 

“ How can you be so stupid ?” she said, failing in 
a laugh, while a dull, aching pain crept into her own 
heart, for she understood his feelings now. Then 
suddenly she held out her hand to him. ‘“ We will 
always be friends, Robert, shall we—very great 
friends ?” 

“Yes,” he answered, “and if ever you want any 
one to help you in any way, you will let me, won’t 
you Polly ?” 

“Nonsense, you’ll forget me in a month.” 

“No,” he said, “I shall never forget you as long 
as I live, Polly;” and he spoke not passionately, but 
gravely and sadly, so that she hearing him, and 
seeing his earnest face, could not doubt him. 

The next day Robert Welch went to Liverpool. 
After he had gone, Jack clung to Polly again with 
all his old affection, and she, dimly beginning to see 
the change which had come over his face, grew 
alarmed. 

“Mamma,” she said, “I think we had better keep 
him at home, I will call and tell Mr. Daleso. He 
ought to have medical advice. I think the best thing 
I can do will be to make myself very shabby and 
take him for advice gratis before ten in the morning ; 
we can’t pay for it.” . 

“Oh no, Polly, what would people say if it ever 
came out? Your poor grandpapa was very intimate 
with two or three doctors at Benthwaite, and they 
all knew I married a Mr, Dawson.” 

“But, mamma,” she answered gravely, “a doctor 
dees not send a list of his charity patients all over 
the country, and oh, if Jack died a 

“Tt would break my heart,” Mrs. Dawson said sob- 
bingly. ‘He is such a pretty little chap too, and 
T used to be so proud of him when he was a baby. It 
is all your father’s fault,” she continued; “I believe 
I shall follow him soon. I am as weak as a rat, and 
T used to be such a nice-looking girl.” So Polly had 
her own way and took Jack to the doctor, who shook 
his head, and asked questions which made her clasp 
her hands in dumb agony beneath her old Cloak, and 
wonder whether if she sold everything she possessed 
(and that was very little, poor child!) she would be 
able to buy Jack the comforts he required. She 
walked back hand in hand with him, her eyes fixed 
on the ground, not hearing or seeing anything till 
two people suddenly brushed by her, and she heard 
a girl’s voice laughingly exclaim— 

“What a shame of you, Dick! you get worse and 
worse every day.” Polly looked up and saw that the 
speaker was young and pretty, and that her com- 
panion was Richard Brandford. 








CHAPTER XL 
“THERE is Margaret Albury, mamma,” Polly said 
the next day. “I will go and see her—you are not 
well enough,” 

She had called merely out of civility, and stayed 
chatting for half an hour or so. One bit of news 
she told Polly which surprised her—that the firm of 
Dawson and Albury was about dissolving partner- 
ship, Mr. Dawson had taken to speculating lately, 
she said, and it had caused some words, for there 
was a certain amount of business capital which it 
had been agreed should be untouched. “It is so 
strange,” Margaret Albury remarked; “what an in- 
fatuation is a love of dabbling on the Stock Exchange. 
Your father is almost a miser at heart, and yet from 
a desperate love of gain he risks losing all he has. 
What is the matter with you, Polly? you look so 
unhappy.” Then she was told of Jack’s illness. 
“Ah,” she said, “Mr. Brandford was saying last 
night how ill he looked, and that he wanted sea-air. 
You know Mr. Brandford has gone to Spa? He 
wished us good-bye last night, and started this 
morning.” 

“Oh.” That was all she said, but she looked up for 
a moment a little blankly, and thought to herself, 
“He might have wished me good-bye.” 

“He used often to come and see us at one time,” 
Margaret Albury continued ; “ but he fell off lately— 
exhausted our stock of original remarks, I suppose, 
found our evenings dull, and our dinners not suf- 
ficiently good to compensate him for enduring them.” 

“ He didn’t care for dinners,” Polly said, flushing ; 
“besides, he is well off, and could have paid for fifty 
dinners if he’d liked.” 

“ Probably, but for his own sake, I hope he could 
not eat them, Well, good-bye; take care of your 
brother ;” and she rose to go, wondering at Polly’s 
altered face and manner. She turned round sud- 
denly as she was going down-stairs—“ Polly,” she 
said, “do you remember those people you met at our 
house, who had been engaged so long? well, it is all 
broken off.” 

“What, after so many years?” scarcely able to 
speak in her eager longing to be alone. 

“Yes, after so many years; rather a pity, is it 
not?” she said, in the usual sarcastic tone; then she 
looked at Polly’s face and saw how pale it was, and 
with a hazy remembrance of how she had flushed at 
the mention of Richard Brandford’s name, added, a 
shade bitterly, why she hardly knew, “There is a 
great deal of good love wasted in the world, Polly; 
you will find that out some day, perhaps;” and she 
went. 

“He might have wished me good-bye,” she said 
as she went back to the dining-room. “He found 
time to go to the Albury’s;” and Polly sat down in 
the big easy chair to realise her position. It was a 
difficult task to do so, for she had been so satisfied 
with the past days, though she had had no dreanr of 
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winning Richard Brandford’s love, as she had won 
Robert Weleh’s; but had merely hoped to keep him 
on the footing on which he had been for months, 
attentive and agreeable, and seeming to like her 
society. This had been sufficient for her happiness— 
more than sufficient; it had formed a glorious present 
from which she could spare no moment to look out 
into the future and ask herself how it was all to end. 
“Tf he had only come once more,” she said to herself; 
“if he had only not so pointedly forgotten me. I 
wonder if I shall ever see him again. I think I 
could be content to live years of waiting if I knew I 
should see him at the end of them. Perhaps—he— 
will be married then. Oh dear! I shall never be 
married of course.” Not that she had ever for one 
single moment had an idea of Richard Brandford’s 
marrying her, but a woman always declares in per- 
fect good faith even to herself that she means to 
be an old maid, until the right man asks her to break 
her resolution. “I wish I knew whom he was with 
this morning. She was fair, and so much prettier 
than I am;” and Polly stood up before the glass and 
gazed critically at her own face. ‘Oh yes, she was 
much prettier.’ She smoothed her hair and unsnapt 
her beads—her favourite beads. ‘I will never wear 
them again,” she said. ‘I remember he said he did 
not like them, and I will never do anything I fancy 
he does not like, even if I never see him again as 
long as I live,” she added in an almost vain attempt 
to keep back her tears. “Why, there is a double 
knock !” she cried suddenly. She listened a moment, 
then the door opened, and Richard Brandford en- 
tered. 

“Mr. Brandford!” she exclaimed. “ Why, I thought 
you’d gone to Spa,” and the tears she could not keep 
back rolled (she did not know why) down her face. 
“Jack is so ill,” she said hurriedly, as an excuse for 
them. 

“Oh,” he said, opening his brown eyes very wide, 
and looking in surprise at the flushed and frightened 
face, “I thought you were very unhappy at my 
departure.” 

“No,” she pouted helplessly, but laughing through 
her tears; “only I thought you had gone without 
wishing me good-bye.” 

“What if I had, you silly little girl with an April 
day face ?” 

“ Nothing—oh, nothing at all,” more helplesslystill. 
“I saw you the other day with such a very pretty 
girl,” abruptly changing the conversation. 

“Oh, did you! it must have been Clara Clayton. 
Yes, she is very pretty.” 

“Oh, do you think so too?” in an alarmed voice. 

“Yes, I always admire a pretty face when I see 
one.” 

“But fair ones most?” putting her head on one 
side and leoking up appealingly. 

“Well, I don’t know,” he said, standing up and 
looking down at the gypsyfied one before him, and 














at the dark, sleepy eyes full of light and love, the 
depth of which he did not then comprehend, “ Per. 
haps I admire yours most,” he added a little mock- 
ingly. He seldom if ever showed what he felt, and 
Polly had not the slightest idea of the thoughts 
that passed through his mind as he teased and 
tantalised her. 

“TI don’t believe you do,” she said, ready to break 
down and cry again, “I believe you think I am 
dreadfully ugly ;” and in her eagerness she exag- 
gerated her belief, for the sake of wringing from him 
a contradiction, which, even if forced, she knew must 
be grateful to her ears, 

“Tam sure I don’t,” he said, beginning dimly to 
comprehend that he was paining her; “I think you 
are a very pretty Polly.” 

“T won’t be spoken to in that way,” she replied, 
angry at last; “I won’t be called a pretty Polly—it 
makes me feel like a parrot!” 

He turned away impatiently, not knowing how to 
soothe her, All those little ways in which a man 
can flatter and minister to a woman’s vanity, and yet 
not compromise himself—all those little attentions 
which she accepts so readily and prizes so much, were 
beyond him, and if they had not been he would have 
despised them, and perhaps the woman too who found 
them necessary to her happiness. She sat down with 
her hands folded and waited for him to speak, but he 
only turned and looked at her face. It was a very 
sweet one, he thought, and there was something 
strange in it to-day—a wistful, longing, eager, almost 
sorrowful look, that seemed to draw her to him. He 
did not understand himself quite, for that little 
pettish, childish girl was exercising almost a fascina- 
tion over him, 

“She is a dear little thing,” he thought; “a man 
will never perhaps wonder at her wit or cleverness, 
but many a one might love her for her simplicity 
and tenderness.” Then he said aloud, ‘‘ What is the 
matter with you to-day, Polly—anything wrong?” 

* Jack’s so ill;” and she told him all her fears on 
the subject. Then presently he looked at his watch, 
sent a good-bye message to Mrs. Dawson, who was 
not well enough to appear, and rose to depart. “I 
suppose I shall never see you again,” Polly said, not 
daring to raise her eyes, and looking flushed and 
miserable, but more than ever like a crumpled rose. 

“ Yes, you will; I shall be back early in the year.” 
He looked down at her and saw that she was trem- 
bling and almost shrinking from his gaze; then on 
an impulse he said, “ Shall I write to you now and 
then, Polly ?” 

She looked up with such a sudden flash of happi- 
ness in her face that he could not mistake it, and he 
began wonderingly to feel that this girl, whom he 
had teased and patronised, almost educated, was in 
love with him. He was not a conceited man; love 
was a thing he concerned himself little about, and 
he stood there surprised and silent, gravely feeling 
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the truth of that fact which Polly thought she was so 
successfully hiding. 
Then he took both her hands in his, and looked 





| more than ever concerned about Jack’s health, and 


when Polly, with an idea that every one must think 
Richard Brandford as infaliible as she did, observed 


long, and almost tenderly, at the downcast face.| that Mr. Brandford had said Jack wanted sea-air, 


“You will write back again?” 

“Oh yes,” she said; “ good-bye, Mr, Brandford.” 

“Good-bye, Polly; don’t call me Mr. Brandford 
next time. I hope Jack will be better soon. I shan’t 
forget you.” He just touched her cheek lightly with 
his hand, and he was gone. 

The master of the dingy house returned to the bosom 
of his family that evening. He gave no particulars 





of his journey, and made no remarks beyond that his 
brother was better and had gone abroad. He seemed ' 


he replied, almost savagely, that “Mr. Brandford 
might pay for it then ;” but he seemed anxious when 
Polly gave him an account of her visit to the doctor. 
He was very silent and thoughtful, and he shivered a 
little in the warm June air, and then suddenly asked for 
Robert Welch’s address and retired to bis study, only 
speaking once again that evening, when he volunteered 
the news that he was about to dissolve with Mr. Albury, 
and that he thought he should move from Kensington. 
(To be continued.) 








OUR SERMONS. 


A WORD TO INTELLIGENT HEARERS, FROM A PREACHER OF SERMONS. 





“2200 long,” says some one; “ too long 
Sy by half.” “Too dull,” says another. 
rf XY “ Ought to be as lively as an article 
=) 22") in a magazine or a leader in a news- 
paper, and are not.” And the press, 
reflecting the general feeling, takes up its parable 
against us, and sermonises the sermonisers, giving 
advice which is presumably wholesome, because 
it is unquestionably unpalatable. Now, “ there is 
reason in roasting eggs,” they say; and surely 
there ought to be reason and reasonable limits in 
roasting parsons. But this popular diversion is 
so much in vogue just now, that it will have its 
turn as other diversions have. However, let us see 
what may be said on the other side. 

First, as to the length of oursermons. We grant 
that it is a most serious fault to be wearisome, for 
where weariness begins edification ends, and an 
overlong sermon is sure to be wearisome. Yet let 
our hearers consider that a certain length of time 
is requisite for the clear and orderly and full state- 
ment of any subject of importance, and that dif- 
ferent subjects cannot always be handled in exactly 
the same space of time. If one of you were writing 
a business-letter, in which it was necessary 
that correct information and distinct impressions 
should be conveyed, you would not like to be told 
that you must be confined to one side of a sheet 
of note-paper. You know that the result would 
be obscurity and confusion. Compression is a 
good thing in its way, but for a popular discourse 
acertain amount of diffuseness is absolutely neces- 
sary. You might take, they tell us, the whole 
substance of your dinner in a single pill; but I 
question if your digestion would be the better for 
it; and certainly your comfort would not be 
consulted thereby. We say, then, Give us time: 
not too much; but enough. You want it your- 
selves when you compose a business-letter, when 





you make a speech in committee or in a vestry 
hall. Give us time—a fair amount of it—to say 
what we have to say in. Let us feel that we have 
room enough to turn ourselves round in, without 
being haunted by the uncomfortable persuasion 
that we are jealously watched, and shall be 
blamed, if after we have consumed our scanty 
allowance of minutes, we should, like Oliver Twist 
occasionally “ask for more. ” 

In the next place, independently of the diffi- 
culty of composition itself, which is a far harder 
thing than people suppose, and which compels 
most clergymen, who are conscientious, to spend 
an average of ten or twelve, or more hours over a 
single sermon—consider the other difficulty there 
is in interesting a mixed audience on such a 
subject as we are called upon to handle. The 
preacher gets up in his pulpit, and he has be- 
fore him a very great variety of conditions and 
characters. There, in one pew, is the man whose 
thoughts are full of some successful commercial 
speculation. There, in another, is a man who is 
wondering how he shall meet the demands which 
the morrow morning will bring with it. There is 
the young lady whose heart is full of her dress 
and her chignon, and whose ears are still tingling 
with the soft nothings said to her at the ball or 
concert last night. There is the thoughtless lad, 
looking round at his companions. There is the 
heavy man, who will shut his eyes all through the 
sermon—in order, of course, that he may meditate 
more deeply on Divine truth. And there is the 
impatient testy man, who pulls out his watch 
when you begin the sermon, and pulls it out again 
when you close, and goes away from church, like 
Naaman, in a rage, if you happen to be five minutes 
over your usual time. Then there are the in- 
different people, who blurt out terrific coughs, or 
make other noises with pocket-handkerchiefs just 
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as you are coming to the climax of the argument, 
or to the most urgent appeal in the whole discourse. 
All these are mixed up with the serious and earnest 
people of God, and these you have to interest, if 
you can, in an old, old story, which has been heard 
by them a thousand times, and which has nothing 
of the excitement of personality or of conflict 
about it. 

Ay! if any one thinks it easy to speak so as 
to interest a mixed multitude of people about the 
things of an invisible world, and to carry them 
with him as a novel, or a newspaper article, or a 
speech for the prosecution or the defence would 
carry them—I only wish he might have the oppor- 
tunity of trying the experiment for himself. 

But, again, let us look at the matter from the 
hearers’ point of view, still regarding the sermon 
as a literary effort, and as that only. You have 
a perfect right, I feel, to demand that we do our 
very best You give us every Sunday a courteous 
and an attentive and considerate hearing for a 
certain time. We stand and preach; you sit and 
listen. You are accustomed to intelligent hand- 
ling of subjects on the week-day. You may expect 
that we do not give you illogical, ill-reasoned, ill- 
arranged, ill-expressed declamation on the Sunday; 
or, to repeat myself, you have a right to expect 
that we do our best. It is not given to all men, 
as you know, or to many men, to be profound in 


thought, or to be eloquent in speech; but it is | 


given to all to take pains, and when they claim a 





hearing from their fellow-men, to sce to it that 
what they say be worth the hearing. 

But, after all, let us consider that, though it is 
perfectly legitimate to regard the sermon from the 
literary point of view, this is not the only, or the 
highest and truest way of regarding it. There is 
an expression in the Acts which seems to put the 
matter in its proper light, and to point out the 
true attitude of those who preach and those who 
hear: “Now, therefore, are we all here present 
before God, to hear all things that are commanded 
thee of God.” If the preacher would remem- 
ber that he comes to his pulpit, charged with a 
message from God, which involves the highest in- 
terests of his hearers, there would be no careless- 
ness or slovenliness in the delivery of it. He would 
do his best. Ifthe hearer would remember that he 
has to hearken to a message from God to his soul, 
he, too, would come prepared by previous prayer; 
he would come in a state of mind to profit even by 
what might not approach his standard of literary 
excellence; and the result surely would be seen in 
a mighty spiritual movement among the members 
of the congregation. 

In fact, we have our duty to you, you have your 
duty to us: we as preachers, you as hearers; it is 
not a one-sided question, but a question of two 
parties standing in a certain relation to one 
another; and if the duty of each to the other 
be fully discharged, we might expect—might 
| we not?—the happiest results, God blessing us. 








THE LITTLE GOLDEN KEY.—I1. 


SURING that “little minute” some 
| strange things happened to Sydney. 
| All at once he saw standing by his 
| side, and looking down upon him, a 
' tall figure with a grave but most loving 
face. This figure was clothed in a long robe made 
from a purple-grey cloud and edged with golden-red 
fringe. On his head he wore a circlet of small stars, 
that sparkled and flashed in and out with marvellous 
quickness; and by his side hung a bunch of golden 
keys of different sizes. Each key had a name upon 
it, marked out by precious gems. After looking a 
short time, the child said, without the slightest doubt 
or fear in his tone, “Ah! you are the angel that 
attends to the stars; please do tell me how you do 
it—I do so wish to learn, and I am sure you know 
everything about them.” 

“No, my little one,” replied the angel, “I do not 
know everything about them, for I am learning still, 
and hope to be always learning; but it is true that 
I have learned some things about them that you 
would like to know—yet once I was only a little 
boy like you and knew nothing.” 








| “Like me!” exclaimed the wondering child, “ why 
| you are so bright and beautiful and good and clean 
—yet you look very kind—I cannot think you were 
ever a little boy like me. And, oh, how did you find 
| out about the stars? I wish I knew; do tell me,” and 
| here the audacious little one actually drew his moist, 
much-begrimed finger down the angel’s face, which, 
truth to say, would have left a dirty mark on any 
but an angel’s face. 

“Tt is quite true,” said the angel, smiling benignly, 
*T was once a little boy, a little ignorant boy, with 
| nothing bright about me except 1 SMALL GOLDEN KEY, 
such as I see you have” (and here the child for the 
first time noticed a bright little key hanging from his 
own waist); “but this small key when I lived in your 
land helped to unlock for me the secrets of the stars, 
and helps me still to find out more and more.” 

“Oh! please tell me how—teach me yourself,” said 
the child, clinging to him. 

For answer, the angel lifted the boy in his arms, 
| and they gently floated upwards, When they had 
| reached a good height the angel told him to look 
| around, The child did so, and saw a large glorious 
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palace, such a one as he had never in all his life seen 
or even dreamed about, This palace was enclosed on 
all sides by great gates of solid gold; clouds rolled 
about the feet of the gates, while the palace reared 
its head high above them. 

“Ts that the house where you live? how grand it 
is!” cried the delighted child. 

“Yes, that is the Beautiful Home of all Know- 
ledge, and I am so happy as to live there.” 

“Oh, let me live with you, take me in—please do! 
you can easily unlock the gates, I am sure, with 
some of your keys, and then we can both pass 
through.” 

“Not so, my little one,” replied the angel, gravely; 
“you cannot pass through those large gates and 
enter this beautiful palace, till you have gone 
through many other gates, some of them hard to 
open, and not pretty to look at.” 

Then, as the child gazed around him, he began to 
discover that there were a great many gates— 
there seemed to be no end to them; some dark and 
grim and rusty, close shut and looking as if nothing 
could open them ; others, light and airy, as if a child 
could easily undo them ;—gates of all kinds, from the 
grand golden ones near to the palace, whose flashing 
light threw radiance all around, down to the small 
green latticed gate, through the bars of which the 
honeysuckle twined in and out. 

“ But,” said the child, after he had looked a little 
longer, “those gates seem to be all fast locked. 
I see people trying first one key and then another; 
it seems hard work—but never mind, I am sure I can 
get through. But, oh dear! I have nothing, only this 
one little wee key, and that will be of no use for 
those great rough gates,” he continued, half petu- 
zantly, half sorrowfully ; ‘‘ will you lend me some of 
yours, kind angel?” 

“No, dear child, I cannot do that, my keys would 
be of no use in your little hands; besides, if you 
notice, you will see that each person who is trying 
to pass through the gates has his own set of keys. 
The paths that you must tread, and the gates 
that you must unlock, if you really wish to go 
inside the palace, reach right down to your own land, 
and you must begin at the very first of them. As 
you come to each new gate, you will find a new key 
on your girdle that will fit it. The names of the 
keys you will learn when you come to use them. 
Perhaps one of the very first that will be given to 
you will be called “obedience.” (Here the child 
blushed rosy red as he thought of his own disobe- 


dience, and wondered much how his angel-guide | 
: A 
could have heard about it.) “Another one, a twisted | 


dark black key, is one you do not like, but it opens 
a set of wonderful gates, through which when you 
have passed you will be able to find some of those 
secrets concerning your favourite stars which you 
are so anxious to know—some few things which 
persons, like myself, who have gone through before, 








|; have found out and have left behind for the help 
and pleasure of others. But that little golden key 
you already have, called “THE wisH TO KNOW,” is 
the most important and precious one of all. Keep it 
bright and pure, free from every twist and taint; 
learn to use it wisely, constantly and fearlessly, for 
it will be needed at almost every gate. What though 
some keys are stiff to use, some gates hard to open! 
you will find that they lead you into such pleasant 
ways, and help you to discover such wonderful secrets, 
that the trouble will not seem great nor the way 
long that brings you to the Beautiful Home of all 
Knowledge.” 

The next thing that the little child knew was that 
he was lying in his cot at home, and that his 
mother was bending over him. “Oh, mother!” he 
exclaimed, “I have got the little golden key—an 
angel gave it to me; he says it will help me to find 
out about the stars. I am so glad, I mean to try, I 
want ”” And here the eyes again closed; the child 
again fell asleep, and this time the sleep was without 
a dream. ANNIE CAREY. 
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297. In the whole range of Scripture we read of 
but one prophet who was openly anointed to take the 
place of another prophet. Give the instance. 

298. Only one woman exercised royal power in her 
own right during the whole period of the monarchy. 
Name her. 

299. King Asa, in his declining years, exchanged 
his strong faith in God for manifest unbelief. This 
showed itself on two occasions. Give them. 

300. Before the Israelites engaged in battle, an 
option was given to certain people (if any such were 
present in the army) to withdraw. Where do we 
find this? 

301. From what circumstance may we conclude 
that Zebedee was a man of some worldly substance ? 

802. Lest fear for the safety of their country 
should seize the Israelites while the men were at- 
tending the annual feasts, God makes a special 
promise to quiet them on this account. Where is 
this to be found ? 





ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 767. 

286. The death and burial of Sarah; the marriage 
of Isaac and Rebekah; his own marriage with 
Keturah, 

287. “As it is also written in the second Psalm” 
(Acts xiii. 33). 

288. The second miraculous draught of fishes 
| (John xxi. 5—11). 

289. Two. Judg. vi. 8; 1 Sam. ii. 27. 

290. Josh. x. 24. 

291. “ We have no king but Casar.” And again 
| when they remonstrated with Pilate, “ Write not, The 
| King of the Jews” (John xix, 15, 21). 













on his part to spare the legal spirit of the people; 
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mest HERE came a leper and worshipped him, 
© saying, Lord, if thou wilt, thou canst make 
| Sy me clean.” On the way back from the 
var mountain where he had delivered his 
aia great sermon, Jesus came to one of the 
cities which he intended to visit (Luke v. 12), and 
in its immediate neighbourhood he was solicited by 
a leper to put forth the mighty power inherent in 
him, and cleanse him from the disease which was 
keeping him an outcast. From St. Luke’s account 
of this miracle we learn that the man was “full of 
leprosy,” and according to the law dare not come 
near any one; he therefore cried to Jesus from 
a distance, and then ran and fell on his knees 
before him, exclaiming, “ Lord, if thou wilt, thou 
canst make me clean.” When it is said that “he 
worshipped,” we are not necessarily to infer that this 
leper recognised the Divinity of Him before whom he 
prostrated himself; rather by this act he showed 
that he was in the presence of one greatly superior 
to himself, and the very words he used are a proof 
that he was convinced that he had power which 
ordinary men had not. What an instance of faith 
was this. He does not call in question the power, 
nor the will; he assumes as an established fact that 
if the Lord do but exert his will, then the cleansing 
must follow. 

“* Jesus put forth his hand, and touched him, saying, I 
will; be thou clean.” Jesus had compassion upon him, 
and his compassion impelled him to put out his 
hand and touch him. This was the ready echo to 
the faith of this poor sufferer. His pleading accents 
contained the very words which the Great Healer 
used when complying with his request. As He 
spoke, the leprosy departed from him. The man 
was cleansed, but Jesus had touched him before he 
was cleansed; and this might be interpreted accord- 
ing to the Levitical law as having defiled himself. 
From St. Mark’s account of this miracle, we may 
see that Christ took upon himself this appearance. 
The man was bidden to tell no man how he had 
been healed, but to go and show himself to the 
priest, taking with him the offering Moses had or- 
dained. But he violated the command as soon as he 
had left the presence of the Master, and told all he 
met what had happened to him. He proclaimed it 
far and wide; most probably he entered into all the 
details connected with the wonderful cure, and men- 
tioned amongst other things that he had been touched 
by Jesus. The consequence of this publication of 
the cure was that the Lord “could no more openly 
enter into the city, but was without in desert places” 
(Mark i. 45). Does not this seem to point to a desire 
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THE CLEANSING OF A LEPER (Matt. viii. 1—4; Mark i. 40-45; Luke v. 12—16). 












































that he wished no disturbance to take place in the 
city in consequence of his presence there, after having 
so lately contracted defilement (as they would think) 
by touching a leper? But the people among whom 
the news of the miracle had spread did not trouble 
themselves about the circumstance of his having 
touched the leper, but thronged to him from all 
quarters, some to hear the words he spoke, others to 
seek his aid, and to be healed of their infirmities. 

“See thou tell no man; but go thy way, shew thyself 
to the priest, and offer the gift that Moses commanded, 
for a testimony unto them.” Why was this prohibi- 
tion laid on this man? If we bear in mind that this 
miracle was performed early in our Lord’s public 
ministry, we shall see that he was actuated by a 
desire of not giving offence to his enemies by exciting 
their envy and jealousy by the fame of kis mighty 
works—to show that he had no desire to raise a 
party for himself, and set himself up as a rival to 
them. And yet the miracle was to be made known 
in an orderly manner, by an appeal to the priests. 
They were for the most part hostile to Jesus, their 
testimony would therefore be of greater value. 
Silence may have been enjoined on the man, lest if 
a rumour of the miracle had gone before him, the 
priests out of envy, or from a desire to throw dis- 
credit on Christ’s work, might have denied that he 
had ever been a leper, or that he was now indeed 
cleansed. “Tor a testimony unto them;” that he 
was really cleansed, and in order that they may 
testify to that effect. The object of his going to 
the priest was that the priest might learn for him- 
self if the leprosy was cleansed, and if so, might 
accept the gift and oifer it as an atonement for him, 
and then pronounce him clean, and so admit him to 
a participation of all those privileges from which he 
had been excluded so long as he had been tainted 
with the leprosy. 

The disease of leprosy was to the body what sin is 
to the soul. Christ healed the leper by his touch; 
and thus he heals us all, He touched us by taking 
our nature upon him, and thus cleansed us, The 
hand of the Great Physician was not rendered unclean 
by touching the leper, but the whole body of the 
leper was cleansed by the touch of that holy hand. 
What a proof does this case give us of the fact that 
“He can be touched with the feeling of our infirmi- 
ties!” The victim of an almost incurable malady 
cries from the depths of his innermost soul for healt:, 
for health to be imparted to his wasting frame, and 
his request is instantly complied with. What en- 
couragement for all in this example of the Saviour’s 
willingness to hear and answer the cry for help that 
springs from an unhesitating faith. 
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TWO STORIES IN ONE. 


BY WILLIAM GILBERT, AUTHOR OF “DE PROFUNDIS,” “SHIRLEY HALL ASYLUM,” ETC 


‘* That poor girl of yours aint worse, is she?”—p. 803. 


Cuaprer L.—A Rirr In THE CLOUD. 
OUR years now passed, and the course of | While her imbecility remained as profound as ever, 
Alice's life, with one exception, continued in com- | her bodily stature had increased rapidly, and she was 
parative comfort. That drawback was her child, whose | now a heavy, almost full-grown girl, but as helpless 
unhappy condition did not in any manner improve. | as an infant. 
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When her daughter was nearly seventeen years of 
age, a fearful calamity began to threaten Alice. She 
was now getting an old woman, and her eyesight was 
evidently beginning to fail her—a lamentable misfor- 
tune to one whose sole means of maintenance was the 
use of her needle. She endeavoured to hope that the 
feeling would go off, that it was nothing more than 
the effects of a cold which she had taken by sitting 
in a draught, and many other similar reasons. Her 


powers of vision, however, continued to decrease, and’ 


she was unable to work at all— especially by candle- 
light—unless by the aid of strong spectacles. Of 
course this had the effect of stimulating the nerves 
of the eye to an unnatural degree, and’ her sight 
diminished in proportion to the heavy strain placed 
upon it. She now found herself under the necessity of 
performing daily a smaller amount of work, and this 
just at the time when her necessities were becoming 
more pressing. Moreover, both the curate and the 
charitable lady who had been her chief support had 
left the neighnourhood, and no other good Samaritan 
had stepped forward to supply their place. Possibly 
Alice was herself to blame for this, for she was never 
able to overcome her dislike to letting others know of 
the infirmities of her daughter. Even her friend Mrs. 
Watkins was now in distressed circumstances, her 
husband having died two years previously, and with 
the exception of a few pounds they had saved, and 
her needle, she had no other resources, 

Alice now endeavoured to reduce her own expendi- 
ture, but all she could do was to remove to a cheaper 
lodging, and even then the saving was but trifling. 
Actuated by a feeling of silly pride, she had a strong 
aversion to allow her fellow-lodgers to know the dif- 
ficulties she was in, so she hired a kitchen in an out- 
of-the-way court in the parish of Kensington. But here 
Alice had calculated imperfectly. The light in the 
kitchen was far inferior to that in the room she had 
lately occupied, and the result was that the amount 
of work she could accomplish was considerably less. 
It was utterly impossible to earn enough for herself 
and daughter, and she resolved to seek some other 
means of gaining a subsistence. She now put aside 
her brass thimble, to be used for the future only on 
very rare occasions, and she then purchased with the 
last money she had obtained for her needlework a 
hawker’s basket, with a supply of tapes, boot-laces, 
stay-laces, pins, and bobbins of cotton. With these 
she used to take up her stand of an evening, either 
in the Broadway, Westminster, or at a sort of out- 
door market held nightly near the Knightsbridge 
end of the Brompton Road, or by the church at 
Kensington. 

A change for the better now took place in Alice’s 
pecuniary circumstances, The decent-looking, re- 


spectably-dressed widow contrived, notwithstanding 
her retiring manners, to form by degrees a tolerably 
extensive circle of customers, and her profits were 
suflicient for the maintenance both of herself and 





daughter. In her new abode Alice made but few 
acquaintances, the inhabitants of the court being prin. 
cipally low Irish, drunken and dirty in their habits— 
both, in Alice’s opinion, sins of the highest mag. 
nitude. Some of the women would willingly have 
assisted her in the care of her daughter—those know 
but little of the poor who imagine the contrary—but 
their style of conversation was displeasing to Alice, 
and she declined their assistance. Her friend Mrs, 
Watkins, now on the verge of pauperism from ill- 
health, took a room in the neighbourhood, and she 
and Alice soon became as intimate as ever, Mrs, 
Watkins generally taking charge of the poor idiot 
while Alice was employed in selling her wares, or 
absent from home on other occasions. 

After Alice had been some months in her new abode, 
a perceptible change came over her daughter. She 
lost flesh rapidly, though Alice at first thought the 
decrease in her size would not be injurious to her 
health, in which opinion she was confirmed by Mrs, 
Watkins. Time passed, however, and the emaciation 
of the girl continued to increase, and to such an 
extent that Alice could no longer shut her eyes to the 
fact that her child was seriously ill. She now obtained 
a ticket for the dispensary, and the medical officer 
visited her the same day. On examining his patient, 
he easily perceived she was in a rapid consumption. 
Alice asked for his candid opinion, telling him he 
might give it freely, as her daughter was incapable of 
understanding a word he uttered. 

“T am sorry to tell you then,” he said, “ that your 
daughter is in a decline, and very seriously ill.” 

Seeing Alice’s eyes fill with tears at these words, 
he said kindly to her, ‘‘ Come, eome, my good woman, 
bear up, and do not give way. I am sureif you think 
coolly over it, seeing the lamentable condition the 
poor girl is in, it would bea blessing if God took her. 
We must, however, do all we can as long as she lives, 
though beyond giving her cod-liver oil and nourishing 
food, there is little that can be done. Now, are your 
circumstances sufficient to obtain these?” 

Alice mournfully shook her head, but made no 
reply. 

“Why, then, do you not apply to the parish for 
assistance?” said the doctor. 

“T could not think, sir, of allowing my poor child 
to come upon the parish,” said Alice, bursting into 
tears. 

“‘ Nonsense,” said the doctor; “ you must apply to 
the relieving officer without delay. The board of 
guardians, in this parish at any rate, are a most 
charitable body of men, and you will receive every 
kindness from them,” 

Alice at length promised to follow his advice, and 
as soon as the doctor had left, she started off to the 
house of the relieving officer. On appearing before 
the board of guardians, her case was listened to with 
great sympathy, and they promised her a weekly 
allowance of five shillings, and ordered that every 
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necessary comfort should be provided for her 
daughter. 
Alice returned to her home in far better spirits 


‘ than when she had left it, yet although as far as the 


temporal welfare of her daughter was concerned she 
had reason to be satisfied, her lamentable condition 
was a source of greater anxiety thanever. Alice had 
long cherished the idea that the poor girl would 
obtain her reason as soon as the anger of the Almighty 
for her own sin should be mitigated, but now there 
seemed every prospect that her daughter would die 
the senseless idiot she had hitherto been, and knowing 
no more of God than did the beasts of the field. 





CHAPTER LI, 
A RAY OF HOPE. 

One Saturday Alice had remained at home nursing 
her daughter till it was evening. Her spirits that 
day had been of the lowest, and she had little heart 
to leave the house. As, however, Saturday evening 
was generally the best for her business, most of the 
poor choosing it for their marketing, she attempted 
to throw off her sorrow for the time, and taking up 
her basket prepared to leave the house. Before doing 
so, a feeling of great anxiety came over her, for she 
had no one to take care of her daughter during her 
absence. Mrs. Watkins was confined to her room 
with a severe attack of rheumatism, and the other 
lodgers in the house, from different causes—either 
from business or pleasure—seldom remained at home 
on Saturday evenings. Alice now deliberated in her 
mind whether she should leave her daughter, when 
the stern truth presented itself to her that her re- 
sources were then at a very low ebb, and moreover, 
that the next week she should be obliged to renew 
her stock of tapes and cottons, as well as make other 
necessary purchases, for winter was now rapidly ap- 
proaching, and she began to feel the cold severely 
when standing for any length of time on the pathway 
selling her goods. 

Alice, having now made up her mind to leave the 
Louse, bethought her to which of her three places of 
business she would go that evening. Naturally she 
would have preferred the one nearest her home, but 
as she had chosen Kensington for the three previous 
Saturdays, she thought her customers in that locality 
would be pretty well provided with such articles as 
she sold, and she therefore selected Knightsbridge, 
as being nearer home than Westminster. Before 
leaving the house, Alice made the best preparation 
she could for her daughter’s comfort during her 
absence, She first arranged the bed so as to give her 
the greatest possible amount of ease, and then placed 
on the table a candlestick containing a piece of candle 
of sufficient length to burn till her return, and, after 
kissing her daughter, left the house. The night 


was chill and foggy, but fortunately for Alice and her 
fellow-traders it did not rain. 


In due time she 





arrived at Knightsbridge, and took up her station 
in her accustomed spot, between a man who sold 
gaudy-coloured prints for children, which he arranged 
inside an open umbrella with its point on the ground 
(and just under a street lamp), and an Irishwoman 
with a basket of apples. 

** Hullo, mother!” said the picture dealer, turning 
his umbrella round on its point as he spoke, so as to 
attract the notice of the passers-by, “ why I thought 
you'd deserted us. I hope that poor girl of yours aint 
worse, is she?” 

“Thank you,” said Alice, “but I’m sorry to say 
she’s no better.” 

“Tm really very sorry for her,” said the picture 
dealer, in a sympathising tone, as he continued to 
turn round his umbrella, calling the while the 
attention of the foot passengers to the beauty of 
his wares; “I’m really very sorry indeed.—(A half- 
penng a piece! Take your choice all round.)—I had 
a poor girl who went off just in that way.—(Many of 
them done by the first painters in England.)—And it 
nearly broke my heart.—(That one, ma’am’s, a penny; 
it’s twice as large as the rest. I wouldn’t deceive 
you.)—And I believe it was the death of my poor 
missus after all. However, it’s all for the best 
(A halfpenny a piece. Take your choice),—and we 
must all submit.” 

“And I try the best of my power to submit—(These 
all a penny each, ma’am. ‘The stay-laces twopence) 
—but it’s a hard thing for a poor widow to lose her 
only child, and she with no other relative in the 
world.” 

“ And is the poor dear,” said the Irishwoman, “ the 
only kith and kin ye have in the world? Sure that’s 
terrible.-—(Two a penny; you won’t find the match 
of ’em in the whole row! Just try one, ma’am.)— 
Sure my heart aches for ye, for I’m a mother my- 
self,” 

In this way the conversation was kept up between 
them—one sentence addressed to the public, the next 
on their own private affairs, with their eyes eagerly 
watching the passers-by, and never for one moment 
directed to their neighbours, however confidential and 
friendly might be the subject going on between them. 
As the time passed on, their remarks became fewer to 
one another, and more frequent to the foot passengers, 
urging them to purchase, for business had been 
miserably slack the whole of the evening. 

“What Ill do,” said the poor Irishwoman, who 
had been for the last ten minutes screaming out, “Two 
a penny!” at the top of her voice—* what Pll do I 
don’t know if I don’t sell something more. Sorrowa 
bit o’ mate have my poor children had in their mouths 
the whole of this week, and I promised to take ’em 
some to-night anyhow. What’s come of all the 
customers I can’t think.” 

“Qh, you see it’s on account of the slack time of 
year. All the genteel people’s out of town,” said the 
picture dealer—attempting a joke, more by way of 
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keeping up the spirits of his neighbours, than from 
any consolation it afforded him personally, for he was 
as much depressed as the others, not having taken a 
penny the whole of the evening. 

Alice made no remark, but continued her monoto- 
nous cry of “ stay-laces—boot-laces—pins of the best 
quality—” but she only succeeded in taking a few 
pence all the time. At last the Irishwoman asked 
her if she knew the hour. Alice, whose thoughts had 
been too much fixed on her trade to take notice of the 
minutes as they passed, repeated the question to the 
picture dealer, who, peering through the windows of 
a baker’s shop in which there wasa clock, told her it 
was nearly eleven. 

Startled at finding it so late, and dreading the 
possibility of the candle she had left at home being 
burnt out, Alice hurriedly covered up her wares in 
the basket, and bidding her friends good night, she 
started rapidly homewards. As she progressed, her 
anxiety augmented, and her pace became almost a run. 
She had nearly reached Kensington, when in crossing 
the road near the western entrance to the gardens, a 
cabman, who in the mist did not see her, drove against 
her, and threw her on the ground. At first it was 
thought she was run over, but the cabman, who im- 
mediately stopped his horse, assured the bystanders 
it was not the case, and in a little time, Alice, who 
who had been stunned by the fall, began to recover. 
She then begged a policeman to assist her home, 
telling him where she lived. The man willingly 
consented, and collecting her wares, which had been 
thrown from the basket, he gave her his arm, and 
carrying with his other hand her merchandise, pro- 
ceeded with her on her way homewards. 

At last they arrived at the house, and Alice, followed 
by the policeman, descended into her kitchen, where 
she found, as she feared, both the candle and the fire 
had burnt out, and the room in utter darkness. The 
policeman turned on his light, and was occupied in 
placing Alice on a chair, when he was startled by the 
most piercing shrieks coming from the other side of 
the room. On looking round, he perceived the poor 
idiot sitting up in her bed, and gazing with great 
anxiety at her mother. Had she been possessed of 
her reasoning faculties, her surprise and astonishment 
would not have been wondered at. Alice, in falling, 
had received a blow on her head, and although it was 
but of trifling importance, she presented a ghastly 
appearance, the wound having bled freely, and her 
face was stained with mud. Alice immediately went 
to her daughter’s aid, and endeavoured to pacify her. 
The daughter’s surprise at the appearance of her 
mother, was scarcely less than that of the mother at 
hearing her daughter scream, From the time of the 
poor girl’s birth to that moment she had never uttered 
a sound louder than a suppressed moan, but now she 
shrieked in a manner which must have been heard for 


2 considerable distance down the street. 
Some of the lodgers, alarmed by the noise, now 











came into the room with a light, and assisted Alice 
in wiping the blood from her face, and bandaging up 
the wound, the poor idiot gazing at them the while in 
a bewildered manner. When things had been some. 
what comfortably arranged, and a fresh candle put 
up, the other lodgers and the policeman left Alice to 
herself. As soon as they had gone, she drew her 
chair to her daughter’s bedside, who was now again 
perfectly calm, and taking her hand, looked anxiously 
in her face, the tears coming into her eyes the while, 
In a short time, to Alice’s great surprise, she noticed 

the tears also in her daughter’s eyes, who now re- 

garded her mother with an unmistakable expression 

of affection en her countenance. Alice at first was 

breathless with surprise, and well she might be, for 

this was the only proof the poor idiot had ever shown 

of having inherited any portion of that great attribute 

of the Almighty—love. Alice interpreted it as showing 

a possibility that her daughter might yet obtain 

possession of her reasoning faculties, and she began 

to feel that a current of sympathetic affection was 

passing between herself and her child. Sleep at last 

came to her daughter, and then Alice gratefully knelt 

at her bedside, and thanking God for his mercy, 

humbly begged he would continue it, so that the poor 

creature might before her death know Him who had 
given her life. 

When Alice awoke the next morning, the possi- 
bility of her daughter’s dawning intelligence seemed 
almost too great a happiness for her to realise. After 
offering up a prayer to God that he would increase 
the blessing already vouchsafed to her, she proceeded 
to make some little alteration in her daughter’s dress 
and the arrangement of the bed, that she might sit 
up with ease, for she was now too weak to leave it. 
As soon as this was completed, a smile for the first 
time came over her countenance, and she regarded 
her mother with an expression of real affection. This, 
it is needless to say, was returned in full by Alice, who 
had never passed a happier moment in her life. She 
now prepared their breakfast, the poor idiot following 
with her eyes all her movements, and each time their 
glances met, a smile of intelligence illuminated her 
countenance, fully convincing Alice that at last her 
child knew her, and loved her with an affection pos- 
sibly equal to her own. 

The bells were now ringing for church, and Alice, 
having asked a woman who lived in the same 
house with her to attend to her child, hurried 
off to attend service, and when in church she 
fervently prayed that the Almighty would continue 
to increase his gifts of reason to her child, and also 
bestow his pardon on herself. The remainder of the 
day was passed in great happiness, without anything 
occurring in the condition of the poor idiot to mar it. 

The next day and the next now passed in the same 
satisfactory manner. The poor girl’s bodily health 
certainly decreased, but her powers of perception 
were evidently becoming stronger, and her love for 
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her mother increasing. There was still a great deal 
more for Alice to do, for she began to dread the 
possibility of her child dying without having any idea 
of God. One morning, however, when kneeling as usual 
by her daughter’s bedside, she clasped her hands to- 
gether in an attitude of supplication, and earnestly 
begged of the Almighty not to desert her in her hour 
of need, but to bestow more of his blessings upon her 
poor child. When her prayer was concluded, and she 
was in the act of rising from her knees, her eye fell 





on her child, and great indeed was her surprise to 
find that the poor idiot had also placed her hands 
together in an attitude of prayer, and was regarding 
her mother as if asking for an explanation. At any 
rate, Alice accepted it in that light, and immediately 
began speaking to her about God—but even with all 
her willingness to believe to the contrary, she could 
not console herself with the idea that the poor idiot 
understood a word she was saying. 

(To be continued.) 








A WAKING THOUGHT. 


BY THE REV. JAMES HARRIS, M.A., RECTOR OF PAGLESHAM, ESSEX. 


Ss" where the silver-tinted cloud 

AQ Bespeaks the rising sun, 

Which shining, in his strength goes on 
Until his course be run. 


Blessing and warmth he scatters wide, 
Nor does he cease to shine, 

While earth’s remotest quarters feel 
His power to be divine. 


So may God’s grace within our hearts 
Bespeak the power of Love, 





While Jesus, Sun of Righteousness, 
Shines on us from above. 


May we our course of duty run, 
And do our Maker’s will, 

While every heart within our sphere 
With joy we strive to fill. 


Most brilliant then will each one shine, 
His life best understood 

When he shall go about midst men 
Like Jesus, doing good. 
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“ This one thing I do.”—Phil. iii. 13, 


Syaeeese NE of the noblest passages in the 
| writings of St. Paul is the one from 
fi which the above words are quoted. It 
% is sublime. He sets forth in a few 
impressive words the value of life as 
viewed in the light of the eternal world. The 
figure employed is a world-wide and familiar one— 
a race, and a prize to be won. As the competitors, 
if they expected to gain the prize, had to “lay 
aside every weight,” and stretch every nerve, and 
let nothing distract their attention from the object 
in view; so the apostle, with the prize of ever- 
lasting life before him, is possessed of but one 
thought, all his energies are strained in one direc- 
tion—“ this one thing I do.” 

No languid sentimental religion this. Body, 
soul, and spirit; the whole man, with his whole 
energy, thoroughly alive to the magnitude of the 
interest at stake, with unwavering resolution, 
manly endeavour, patient endurance, determined 
verseverance, and burning zeal, “so runs that he 
may obtain.” Tt is practical Christianity to the 
core. 

St. Paul’s picture of the Christian life is very 
grand, and yet it is very simple. It is merely 
applying to the attainment of salvation the elements 









necessary for success in any undertaking. Work— 
painstaking, laborious, well-directed effort—that is 
what is wanted. A heart that desires nothing but 
the one object; a mind that thinks of nothing, an 
eye that sees nothing, but the one object; hands 
that break through and fling aside every obstacle; 
feet that trample down and stride over every im- 
pediment that stands between the heart and its 
one object; no time, nor thought, nor strength to 
waste, until the prize is in the grasp of the runner 
—this one thing I do.” 

Let us compare for a little our own practice with 
the picture before us. We fear the result of the 
comparison in most cases will show that, instead of 
being up to the mark, our practice is all the other 
way. There are many good, easy-going souls, 
who do not strive much after anything, either 
earthly or heavenly. Their motto seems to be, 
“ Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof, and 
also the good thereof.” They have a blind, general 
trust in Providence, or rather in the course of 
events—a sort of unconscious fatalism, that sings 
the soul asleep with the pleasing luHaby that the 
thing which has been is that which shall be—day 
and night, and seasons and years, come round in 
regular rotation, and all will come right in the end, 
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if it is not quite right already. We do not expect 
that such people would run to obtain anything. 
But these are exceptions; the majority have an 
aim, a prize, for which they are doing keen and 
earnest battle, and running very hard indeed. 
Wealth and ostentation, a desire to surpass, or at 
least keep up with, others in the externals of life— 
that is the attraction that stimulates the million to 
run. Ambition and love of power, these attract their 
share of runners. Fame, pleasure, and even vice 
have their quota of devotees. There is no lack of 
running in the world. Poles, with prizes on the 
top of them, are stuck up in every quarter—east, 
west, north, and south; and people are running in 
all directions, jostling, knocking-down, and tramp- 
ling over one another, in their efforts to reach 
their favourite goals. But among them all how 
many are striving at all for the prize which the 
apostle set before him? How many are striving 
after that with half the earnestness with which 
they strive after things that “perish with the 
using?” How many, or rather how few, make 
their everlasting destiny the great business of 
life P 

But we must live. In these stirring times if we 
do not run we shall be trodden down. We really 
cannot afford to devote much time to religion, or 
we shall come to want. Well, that is quite true of 
many of us. But religion is not all made up of 
psalm-singing and praying. It is not a thing for 
the church, and the Sunday, and the prayer- 
meeting merely. All our life is, or should be, our 
religion. The Word of God demands nothing less. 
We are to serve God with our business as well as 
with our devotions. Diligence in business and 
fervency of spirit, serving the Lord, are inculcated 
in the same breath. Our busy hours, our leisure 
hours, even our pleasures and amusements, are, 
or should be, to God’s service, and therefore part 
of our religion. “Whether therefore ye eat or 
drink, or whatsoever ye do, do all to the glory of 
God.” The most religious people are not those 
who have most time to devote to religion. It is 
not by leaving the “world” that we can become 
better Christians; but by sticking to it, and per- 
forming our work in the best possible manner—in 
the spirit of Christianity. 

Our daily wants make it necessary for us to 
engage in the toil and strife of industry. The 
desire for wealth, the desire to better our position 
in the world, the desire to excel, is highly honour- 
able; and the Scriptures give a number of 
excellent rules for our guidance in this. But then 
the attainment is good only in so far as it is made 
subservient to the higher life—the glory of God. 
It is certainly right for a man to feel satisfaction 
when he prospers in the world. But that is not 
all; a greater responsibility rests upon him, and 
more service for God is required. How many are 














thus religiously prosperous? How many seck 
this world’s good that they may glorify God with 
it, as well as make it minister to their own com- 
fort? How many seek it that they may merely 
glorify themselves? saying, in the spirit of a 
proud king of old, “Is not this great Babylon 
which I have built!” Is it not the fact that the 
command to seek first the kingdom of God, and 
then all necessary things will be added, is in general 
practice reversed P 

Human progress requires the aid of science and 
art, and activity in many directions, necessarily 
occupying the greater part of our time, and en- 
tailing much hard thought and hard work. And 
the true progress of civilisation is that which 
elevates humanity by bringing it nearer to God: 
that is the end which ennobles work. First, the 
individual aim to win the crown of life, underlying 
all that we do; a sweet undertone making itself 
heard in the heart amid the roar of traffic and the 
hurry and bustle of toil—an undercurrent bearing 
on all our efforts, in everything, everywhere, and 
at all times—bearing on and bearing upward all 
our efforts, because they are made as for God, 
religiously made part of our struggle for the great 
prize; so that each one in doing his daily, com- 
monplace duties, as well as during his hours of 
devotion, can say, “This one thing I do.” 

Many go in for the prize, but few “so run that 
they may obtain.” They do not make that the 
business of life, ever keeping the goal in view, and 
pressing on with might and main. But they go 
along leisurely, with a sharp eye on every side for 
other objects of attraction; and they must go out 
of the course on one side to get this, and on the 
other side to get that, and have so many stoppages 
and hindrances that it seems very unlikely they will 
ever reach the main object. What do they mean 
by such conduct? Do they really wish to win, or 
do they not? They profess to be competitors, but 
their practice does not correspond very well with 
the profession. It is a noble sight, though, 
when a man does his very best in everything 
he has to do for the honour of himself and his 
God, for the love of his family, his fellows, and his 
God—for these, rightly viewed, are one, and in 
neglecting one he is neglecting all—his business 
conducted for God, his wealth and his influence 
used for God. No hindrance; but everything he has 
and everything he does are like steps placed under 
his feet to raise him nearer to God. Such a life is 
a noble sight; such a man has an aim that can 
never end in satiety; an aim that reaches upward, 
and lays hold on the life of God; an aim that 
reaches forward, and lays hold on the eternal joy, 
the full satisfaction of soul that shall never weary 
nor have an end. This is an aim worth having; 
and it does not hinder any other aim that is 
lawful; it rather ennobles all others by making 
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them a subordinate part of itself; and while he | forward, wearily, and therefore without comfort. 
may be doing many things, they all converge to| An idle, thriftless person, under ordinary cir- 
the one centre, and he can truly say, “This one | cumstances, must come to poverty; and an idle, 
thing I do.” thriftless Christian must come to poverty of soul. 
The ardour with which a man pursues his course | When we hear one complaining of his spiritual 
towards any object generally indicates the amount | state, it is almost a certainty that he has not 
of interest he attaches to the obtaining of it. Let | been so striving after Christ that he could say, 
us apply the test to ourselves. What are we most | “This one thing I do.” His soul did not get 
ardently pursuing? ‘The effort of most men to- | the chance of being in a healthy condition. 
wards something or other says, plainly enough,| Not that our “running,” or striving, or good 
“This one thing we do.” What is that thing? | works have any saving merit. These can never 
As professing Christians we have but one thing. | be in any degree our saviours, for that would take 
Is that the object of our eager chase? Knowing | away from the fulness of Christ. The best we can 
that however important earthly things may be, the | do comes short of our duty, and is only a grateful 
one thing is of infinitely more importance, is our | tribute of love to our Saviour. But good motives 
purpose to win it always kept in the foreground of | and good actions are to ourselves evidences that 
exertion? What for a moment can be compared|we are so far conformed to Christ. Vigorous 
to the prize the apostle sets before him; what more activity is a healthy sign; and the very effort 
dreadful than the possibility of our losing it for | increases the vigour and energy of the life, bodily, 
want of exertion, while we spare no pains to gain | mental, spiritual. 
an infinitesimal portion of the things we can enjoy |, Let us perform to the best of our ability all the 
only for a few years? ‘“ What shall it profit a/ duties of our lot in life; and the best way to do 
man, if he gain the whole world, and lose his own | that is to make of them all a ladder reaching to 
soul P” the life beyond. Let this thought and aim superin- 
Our religion is not an easy-going, slippered | tend whatever we do, and it will be done well, for 
business ; not a secondary matter, to engage atten- | it gives us an aim with a wondrous and glorious 
tion for a little on Sundays, or while away a vacant | hope to cheer us on. 
hour with; not a mere stand-by, to fall back on} Well-directed industry is the road to success in 
when everything else fails, or when death comes | temporal things; and it is the same in spiritual 
near. It is immeasurably our foremost duty, our | things, though few seem to think so. Let a man 
highest interest, our greatest glory, and should be | but give the same amount of attention, and with 
our most rapturous delight. It bulks so largely | as much heartiness, to his spiritual concerns as he 
that it shuts out, or rather swallows up, all other | does to his temporal, and there is not much doubt 
things, and alone and supremely engages all atten- | as to the result. Many things that men make an 
tion—* One thing I do.” | aim of, and eagerly follow after, are not worth the 
I am quite sure that if such were the general | trouble; but there is a necessity of being terribly 
practice of Christians, we should hear far less | in earnest about this, which includes all. 
about the darkness, the despondency, the doubt,| Useful activity is the best cure for despondency. 
the coldness and hardness and deadness of heart | When drowsiness and dulness overtake our souls, 
that make the religion of many such a cheerless | then let us up, with the watchword, “This one 


i ‘4 ae * | : 
thing. It is cheerless because it is sluggish and | thing I do.” 
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almost lifeless; because the energies of heart and “ Awake, my soul—stretch every nerve, 
soul are wasted in running a race that is un- And press with vigour on ; 


A heavenly race demands thy zeal, 


profitable, only now and then giving a step Aadantmmosrtal acu 
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THE BARLEY HARVEST. 
SAW within the harvest field, ; The haughty world might pass her by, 
Gathering in the year’s rich yield, | But beauty with its speil did lie 
A maiden young and fair ; Beneath that rustic hood. 





And as I gazed into her eyes 
A feeling touched me of surprise, 
That I should meet her there. 


I greeted her with kindly word, 

And as her heart’s emotions stirred, 
She made me soft reply ; 

Fairer than any city belle, | Her frank, sweet smile encouraged me 

More fair than even pen could tell, | To question her, of what might be 

The maid before me stood ; Her simple history. 
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In yon neat cottage by the weod 

Her mother dwelt in widowhood, 
And had but scanty store; 

Whilst she, the second one of five, 

Strove hard by deeds of love to drive 
Pale Hunger from the door. 


Child-heroine! I bless the chance 
Which led me where thy sunny glance 
Makes gladness in the field ; 
Thy life, so humble in its guise, 
Beyond far prouder destinies, 
In grandeur stands revealed. 
George Sura, 








THE DINGY HOUSE AT KENSINGTON. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ ABOUT NELLIE,” “ THE TROUBLES OF CHATTY AND MOLLY,” ETC. 


CHAPTER XII. 

HAT a weary world it is,” Polly 
said drearily to herself, two or 
three days later. “Richard Brand- 
ford is gone, mamma is far from 
well” (Mrs. Dawson was lying 
down in her room at that moment); “and as for 
Jack, I am afraid to think of him.” 

“Will father be long?” the boy asked, looking 
up from his uneasy doze on the sofa. 

“No. Oh, here he comes. Papa, Jack was asking 
for you.” 

“ Well, Jack, what is it?’? and Henry Dawson went 
up to his son. (The lawyer had grown careworn and 
old-looking lately.) ‘Are you not well to-day? 
Cheer up, my boy, and we'll make a man of you!” 

“Tam sure he wants sea-air,” put in Polly, sorrow- 
fully ; “don’t you, Jack ?” 

“No,” he answered listiessiy. ‘I should like to 
go into the country,” he added, thinking of Robert 
Welch. 

“ Well—well, we’ll see about it,” his father said, 
evidently with his thoughts on other matters; and 
then he went to his study and left his children 
alone. 

Polly knelt down by the sofa and looked at her 
brother’s face; at the fading eyes and the hectic 
spots, which she could see so pluinly even in the 





twilight. 

“T say, Polly,” he said after a long silence, “‘ do you 
remember when we talked about the shining city?” 
but she only nodded her head, and rested it down till 
her cheek almost touched his forehead. “I know 
where it is now—Mr. Dale told me. I think I shall 
go there soon,” he added, simply. 

“Oh no, Jack! oh no!” and she began to cry; 
but he put his arms round her and soothed her, and 
played with the smooth plaits of her hair. Then 
after another pause he spoke again. 

“Polly,” he said huskily, “do you think much 
about God?” 

She almost screamed at the suddenness of the 
question. “What do you mean, Jack?” she said, 
looking up eagerly at him. 

“Why, Mr. Dale has told me so much about him 
lately; I did not know half so much before.” Then 





breaking off abruptly he said, “ Go and sing, Polly— 
sing hymns.” 

She almost tottered to the piano, and commenced 
the first hymn she could remember— 

“ There is a blessed home 
Beyond this land of woe, 
Where trials never come, 
Nor tears of sorrow flow.” 
Then she broke down. “Oh, Jack! I can’t—oh, Jack? 
I can’t!” and covering her face with her hands, she 
began to sob bitterly. 

Then he rose, and feebly went to her. ‘“ Polly,” 
he said, “ what is the matter with you to-night? you 
do nothing but cry. Is it about me?” She only 
gave a little quick nod. ‘Are you unhappy because 
you think I am going to the shining city ?’’—but she 
only replied as before. ‘I am not,” he said, cling- 
ing to her and nestling his head down into her lap, 
“Tam nota bit, You'll come too some day, and all 
of you, you know. You are not afraid!” he ex- 
claimed, looking up suddenly, not knowing how much 
hidden meaning his own words held. ‘“ Polly, you 
are not afraid, are you?” 

“ Afraid!’”? She did not know herself, she only 
dimly understood the question. “I cannot tell you, 
Jack,” she said humbly; “I do not know myself. 
Go back to the sofa, dear, and let me sit quietly in 
the easy chair a little while.” And leaving the music- 
stool, she sat gravely considering Jack’s question. 
Afraid! she had never thought of it before. She 
had never really felt the force of that religion of 
which for the last few months her brother had been 
dreaming, and she was not to feel it until she had 
journeyed much further yet on life’s way. Still in 
the twilight, that sad, wistful twilight, which seemed 
loth to darken over Jack’s pale face, there came to 
her a strange sense of how powerless are the world’s 
gifts to bring happiness—a first vague yearning 
for a knowledge of holier things—a desire to lose 
that far-off feeling from heaven—an indescribable 
feeling which, though it often afterwards slumbered 
and was forgotten, was yet never satisfied till long, 
long days had passed, and her heart could say 
truthfully, as it dumbly answered Jack’s question, 
“Oh no! ashamed and undeserving, but, thank 


| Heaven, not afraid!” 
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She was a good girl, yet not a religious one; it 
was scarcely possible she could be, considering what 
had been her bringing up and what were her sur- 
roundings. As yet life was but beginning for her, 
and though a storm was resting on it now, it was 
only one of the dark spring clouds, which, however 
black, do not stay the summer’s coming. She had no 
time to look beyond it. It was not that she did not 
know how precious were the things eternal, but that 
the first blush of new strange beauty had not passed 
from things earthly, and her heart, though it was 
ready to love and be filled with holy thoughts, could 
not but look out of her eyes and see the brightness 
around. To-night she paused for a moment on the 
glorious threshold to see a first streak of tarnish on 
the gold, and to cast one half-frightened, wistful, 
wondering glance towards that far-off shining city, 
at the gates of which Jack was almost standing, but 
of which she had scarcely ever thought atall. She 
roused herself presently when it was dark. “Tl 
get a light,” she said, ‘ How quiet Jack is.” Then 
when she had done so she looked at him, and the 
expression on his face startled her. 

“Jack!” she exclaimed; then, not wishing to 
frighten him, she tried to speak calmly. “What a good 
thing it was you went to Mr. Dale’s, was it not?” 
but he only nodded a little weak nod, with his faded 
eyes fixed far off on another corner of the room ; and 
a book he held in his hand fell helplessly from his 
clasp to the floor. “Jack! what is the matter?” 
and she went to him, and knelt down by his side. 
“Jack!” she said again, with a sort of desperate 
foreshadowing of what was to come. “Oh, Jack, 
my darling, do speak, and kiss me just once more !” 
putting her cheek down to his face, 

The boy smiled faintly, and pressed his lips gently 
to it; and then she raised his head, and saw that 
expression stealing over his face which even she, in- 
experienced as she was, could not mistake. 

“Oh, merciful Father!” she said, in a despair that 
became supplication, “it must be death!” and she 
put her arms round him, as if to keep him yet a 
little longer on earth, and called to her father in his 
study. “ Father, Jack is dying!” 

He came instantly, with alarm and dread in his face. 

“Dying!” he exclaimed, and he pushed Polly’s 
clinging arms away from their hold; “ dying, oh no! 
Jack, my boy! Jack!” and he raised him as she had 
done, ‘ Jack—look, he’s smiling—Jack, look up, old 
fellow, and you shall go into the country—you shall 
go next week, you shall indeed, and spend all the 
money I have in the world if you will only get strong. 
You know who it is, don’t you, Jack? It’s your 
father, your poor father, who thinks of you more than 
anything in the world. Move away, girl, don’t 
you see he can’t breathe? Ah! he’s opening his eyes, 
He'll be all right in a moment, it’s only a fainting 
fit. Jack, my boy. There! he’s better now,” as 
the smile which had come when he kissed his sister 





crept into the boy’s face again, ‘“ He’ssmiling at his 
father, his poor old father, who works and strives and 
saves for him—only for him.” 

But the boy’s head drooped down upon his chest. 
“Bring a light!”? Henry Dawson almost shouted in 
his despair. “ Ring the bell and send for a doctor; 
send at once—or go; do you hear? Oh! Jack, Jack.” 
The smile on Jack’s lips was still there, there as long 
as those who loved him might look upon his quiet 
face, but the waiting eyes were closed for ever on the 
world, 

“Father,” said Polly, gently, for she was stunned 
and tearless, “it’s no use, Jack’s dead.” 

Then they crowded into the room—the servant, and 
the docter she had fetched in haste from the corner of 
the street, and poor useless Mrs. Dawson, weeping and 
wringing her hands, and calling in vain for her boy, 
—crowded in to find the stern, hard, cold man who 
owned no love but money, and no hope or thought 
that was not centred in worldly care or gain, crouched 
on his knees, with his face hidden in his hands, before 
the dead body of his son. 

“Henry,” his wife saidsobbingly, ‘It’s too much 
for him,” she said, turning to Polly, who could not 
cry, but stood like a statue, motionless and rigid; “it’s 
too much for him.” 

“Hush,” Polly said ; “come away, mother, I think 
he’s praying. 

Then the lawyer raised his head. “Oh, Jack!” he 
moaned, “It’s no use—too late—too late.” 

CHAPTER XIII. 
A CHANGE came over the dingy house after Jack’s 
death, The grief altered though it did not soften 
Henry Dawson. He still hoarded and saved, but 
seemed to do so mechanically. He always shut 
the door of his study now, when he retired to it, 
instead of leaving it open as heretofore ; and oh! the 
loneliness of the hours he spent none but himself 
could imagine. For years he had soothed himself 
with the reflection that it was his anxiety for Jack’s 
future which was the key to all his selfishness and 
greediness—which had matured the fault of his youth 
into the sin of his manhood. Moreover, he had really 
cared for his son. He had found im him an excuse 
for his own conduct; and any love he had beyond his 
ruling passion, he lavished upon him. Jack’s death 
was certainly the hardest trial of his life, but it did 
not tell upon him much—outwardly at any rate. It 
made him dogged and silent, but he continued in the 
line of conduct for which he had no longer an excuse, 
even to himself, as if in defiance of the affliction which 
Heaven had sent to him. There had been only one 
little evidence of feeling after the first shock, and that 
was when he took the child’s religious books—a Bible 
and one or two others—and placed them on the corner 
of a shelf in his study. He never read a line of them, 
he never opened them even, but now and then he 
stood looking at them sorrowfully, almost reverently, 
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and then turned away with a hardened face, yet 
fretful, impatient manner. 

“ He might have had feathers on the horses’ heads,” 
wept poor Mrs, Dawson on the day of Jack’s funeral, 
as she took a miserable look at the little dismal pro- 
cession from a corner of the window-blind. “ He was 
the only boy we had——” 

“Dear mamma, what can it matter ?” 

“ And oh,” she continued, “to think he will be left 
all alone to-night in the churchyard !” 

“Only alone there, mamma, but not alone in 
heaven,” Polly answered. 

The trouble told sadly on Mrs. Dawson, and the 
health and sight she had lost before Jack’s death she 
never acquired energy enough to regain. She took 
no more interest in the stories she had once so 
delighted in. Her face became thinner and her eyes 
grew dim. She forgot to glorify herself on the 
departed splendour of her youthful days, and ceased 
to fret at the petty privations of her every-day life, or 
to sigh for things which were “so pretty,” and if she 
still sometimes longed for little dainties and luxuries 
which were beyond her reach, she did not childishly 
express her longing for them. 

Her husband never noticed the alteration in her, 
for it is strange how far off we often are from those 
who have known us all our lives, even if we live in 
the same house with them. But Polly did. Oh yes! 
Polly saw it, and she devoted every hour to study- 
ing her mother’s comfort, and to gratifying her little 
whims and fancies, or to reading to her of that 
strange land where Jack was waiting to welcome her. 

“Dear,” Mrs. Dawson said one day, when her 
daughter’s watchful eyes had seen that a pillow waz 
not quite comfortable and her careful hands had placed 
a shawl over the thin shoulders which did not feel the 
warmth of the July sun, “ you have been a good girl, 
avery kind, good girl to me; you’ll be sorry if I die, 
won’t you ?” 

But Polly could not answer. 

“You'll come in for all my pretty things then, you 
know,” she continued, with a touch of her old vanity. 
“T haven’t many, but there’s the brooch you gave me, 
and the handkerchief your Aunt Maria worked 

“Oh, dear mamma, pray don’t!” and she sank on 
her knees by the sofa, 

“Your poor father will only have you left,” she 
went on. “ Be kind to him, dear,” speaking thought- 
fully and with more reasoning power than she had 
ever shown before. ‘I don’t think he has meant 
to deny us things, or to neglect us,” and she re- 
membered, with a touch of the old tenderness which 
so seldom dies wholly out of a woman’s nature, that 
she had been inclined to care for him very much in 
the days when she had first known him among the 
mountains of Benthwaite, and would have done much 
more than merely care for him had he not so despised 
and refused to recognise all affection. 

“Perhaps not, mamma,” Polly answered sadly, 











“He has not understood the value of all he has left 
undone.” 

After that day only the dim eyes following Polly’s 
movements, and a little stroking motion of the thin 
white hands expressed Mrs. Dawson’s grateful love 
for her daughter’s tenderness. A week or two later, 
ere the August sun had tinted the ripening corn with 
its gold, she was at rest for ever. Jack was no longer 
alone in the churchyard, and his mother was with 
him in heaven: Polly and her father were all that 
remained of the household in the dingy house. 

A letter came for the former one morning shortly 
after Mrs. Dawson’s death. A letter with the direc- 
tion written in a thick, indistinct hand, on thin paper, 
with a foreign postmark. She took it in herself and 
looked at it vacantly, while the remembrance of the 
past, which had been sleeping during her recent 
troubles, came back with all its old sweet force. ‘It 
is from Richard Brandford,” she said to herself, as 
she nervously unfolded the one sheet of paper it 
contained ; but the words danced before her eyes and 
she could not seethem. “Oh,” she exclaimed, “if it 
had only.come before. I was so happy when I saw 
him last, ard yet I did not know it!” 

There were not many changes in the months that 
followed. The Alburys left town and took a house 
at Ealing, to which they invited Polly, but she did 
not care to go. She heard from Margaret that the 
partnership between their respective fathers was 
dissolved, and that Henry Dawson no longer troubled 
himself about law, but had become a most determined 
speculator. This, too, she soon saw evidenee of, 
for he became excitable and nervous. He told Polly 
once that she was trying to ruin him, that he in- 
tended to let the dingy house and send her down to 
Cumberland; and another time he told her, in an 
excited manner, that if she would only be careful, 
she would never have to beg her bread; and this 
assurance from him was sufficient to denote that he 
was becoming arich man. So the months went round 
until the spring came, and it was nearly a year since 
Jack died, and during this time Robert Welch came 
once and renewed his suit; but kindly and firmly 
was again refused. Polly altered wonderfully; she 
changed from the frivolous girl who thought of 
nothing because she had nothing to think of, izto 
the earnest woman who read much and thought much, 
and yet whose thoughts were not all of this world, 
and into her life there crept a gradual sunshine, 
caused by the letters written in the same thick, in- 
distinct hand she had cried over. Those letters were 
a greater comfort to her than words could express. 
She never once dreamt how the little careful, prim 
ones she wrote in reply were prized, and she would . 
not have believed it if any one had told her that she 
was slowly stealing into the world of quiet and 
thought and books and sunshine which had once 
been so sufficient for Richard Brandford. 

(To be continued.\ 
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GOLDEN DAYS. 
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1) 7 HAT fills your eyes with wonder, Lily; what 
Gy are you pondering on? 
Dreaming over the future, Lily; mourning 

o’er days that are gone ? 

No bad news in your letter?”” Up glanced the won- 
dering eyes— 

“Nay, he is coming to-night, granny ; and, granny, 
he’s won the prize! 

They say no prize-poem ever was read that met 
with much greater praise ; 

And its title is what I am thinking of, he calls it 
‘The Golden Days.’ 

I wonder if you and Hugh, granny, think the same 
days the days of gold; 

But that cannot be, because Hugh is young, and you 
are so very old. 

And yet you tell‘me you’re happier now than ever 
you were before— 

Happy! when death is so near at hand, and this 
beautiful life nigh o’er! 

Day after day you sit in your chair, and can’t move 
a step alone, 

And your hair is white, and your hands are thin, and 
your strength has almost gone— 

But still there’s a wonderful light in your eyes, as if 
you could see afar 

Into the palaces of heaven, where none but the 
angels are. 

I wish I could wish to go to heaven! I know it’s 
wicked and wrong, 

But I want to stay on the earth, granny, for ever and 
ever so long; 

I cannot think that the jasper walls and the jacinth 
and sardine stone 

Can be lovely as the old grey tower with the glossy 
ivy o’ergrown ; 

Or the golden street as the meadow lands that are 
all a-bloom with flowers, 

Granny, I fear that heaven can’t be so fair as this 
world of ours. 

I was looking over the purple hills at eve when the 
sun went down, 

And the golden rays had turned the pines all into a 
golden crown, 

And the great broad blaze was upon the lake, and 
the forest was all a-fire 

With the amber light that had gathered it up into 
one burning pyre, 

And the lily-cups lay on their broad green leaves 
afloat on the flaming wave, 

Oh, granny! in sight of such loveliness, who could 
wish to lie in the grave ? 

And yet you don’t feel this, granny, and as it comes 
ever more near, 

You say that the days are golden, granny, and the 

eventide shining clear.” 





Then answered granny with a smile, “ More glorious 
far is the sun 

At even than when at the noontide height his work 
is only half done.” 

“Ay,” but said Lily, “the sun goes down but to 
rise to-morrow and see 

The earth and all the far ends thereof as fair as fair 
can be.” 

Still granny smiled—“ Nay, the sun has looked on 
greater changes than man 

Hath ever had time to look upon in life’s brief 
hurried span. 

Think of the faces the sun must miss in all these 
thousands of years ; ‘ 

Think of the millions of voices, Lily, the earth no 
longer hears ; 

Think of the millions of graves, Lily, the sun has 
watched grow green ; 

Think of how never more shall be what once upon 
earth hath been. 

Nay, nay, it would be great sorrow to me to live 
much longer on earth, 

To gloat on its beauty from day to day would wake 
in my heart no mirth. 

There are voices I long to hear, Lily, to see the faces 
I knew— ’ 

Just think, my darling, if Hugh were gone, what 
then were this life to you? 

The hills and the lakes and the glorious sun would 
not seem such a gladsome sight, 

A mist would be over the landscape spread that 
would take away half the light: 

For it’s being cast with souls akin that makes the 
world so bright. 

It’s a sorrowful lesson to learn, Lily, and one we 
don’t learn in our prime, 

It takes nigh the whole of a life, Lily, but it comes 
to us all in time; 

Our Father has set us to learn it in a land of sore 
unrest— 

To learn that with Him in heaven is found the life 
that alone is blest ; 

Yet, like most hard lessons, Lily, it repays us well for 
the toil, 

And through rough and smooth, through pleasure 
and pain, we journey on awhile, 

Till the tale is told, and the fruit is ripe for the 
reaper to gather in, 

And the veil that hangs between us and the world 
beyond is growing thin ; 

When all we have tried to understand, but have tried 
and tried in vain, 

In the nearer light of Paradise is growing clear and 
plain ; 

For there’s never a life in all this world that is 

not His planning out, 
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And there’s never a day in any life but brings His 
wisdom about. 

It is not the Lord that’s unmindful, but the people 
that all are blind ; 

It’s because we never trouble to seek, that we make 
it so hard to find. 

But when the end is at hand, Lily, we seem to see 
more of His ways, 

And the teaching we thought so bitter grows sweet 
in the golden days ; 

When we sit in the misty twilight and gaze on the 
setting sun, 

And know that the sands in the hour-glass have not 
much longer to run— 

It’s then that the past rises up, child, with blessings 
the present can’t. bring ; 

It’s then that the pain and the partings have lost all 
their terrible sting. 

For He took our treasures in kindness to place in His 
home above, 

For where our treasures are, Lily, there also will be 
our love; 


So He gathers them into His keeping to draw our 
souls nearer to Him, 

A truth we fail in our strength to perceive, but it 
dawns as the earth grows dim. 

A little more light He gives us as each ene is taken 


away, 
Another lamp lighted in heaven, to guide us upon 
our way. 


I’ve lived in the world, my darling, over threescore 
years and ten, 

And many have gone before me that I weary to see 
again; 

I might wait here for ever and ever, and never my 
lost ones should see, 

So I long to go to them, Lily, since they can’t return 
to me. 

I can see the glint of the golden gates, my pathway 
is all ablaze 

With the light of the lamps that are turning upon 
me their golden rays : 

Ah! Lily, the days that are nighest heaven are truly 





the Golden Days.” 
JuLIA GODDARD 
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BY THE HON. MRS, GREENE, AUTHOR OF “CUSHIONS AND CORNERS,” ETC, 


PART I. 
Dor 
Wis ELL, Looey, my dear, what has gone 
HW wrong now ?” said Mrs, Browne, kindly, 
/39 as she lifted her head from the book 
oe she was reading, and looked at the 
little disconsolate figure standing in the doorway. 
“Come over here and tell me what is the matter, for 
I did not expect to see such a sad face as yours on 
the day of Aunt Mary’s party.” 

Looey made no reply to this kind appeal of her 
mother’s, but remained leaning against the doorway, 
swinging one foot backwards and forwards, and 
chewing the corner of her black lustre pinafore. 

“TI suppose Martha says that she is too busy to 
have your new hat trimmed in time—eh, Looey dear ? 
if so, perhaps if you brought it to me, I would give 
her a helping hand.” 

“ No, it’s not that, the hat is finished and up-stairs 
on my bed, but I’m not going to wear it—I don’t 
intend to go to the party at all;” and without wait- 
ing for further explanation, Looey shut the door of 
the drawing-room with a bang, and rushed up-stairs 
to the school-room. 

Mrs. Browne, though well accustomed to these sud- 
den fits of grief on Looey’s part, put down her book 
and followed her immediately up-stairs, hoping to 
find out what was wrong, and, if possible, to soothe 
Looey’s ruffled spirit; but the scene which met her 
eyes on opening the door did not help to reassure 
her. There were her two little girls, Katie and Looey, 
seated opposite each other on either side of the fire- 


| place, both of them in tears and looking thoroughly 
miserable. 

“What is the matter? what can have happened, 
children?” she asked in real concern, for Katie’s 
tears were of much rarer occurrence than Looey’s, 
and her grief seemed now quite as real as her 
sister’s. 

Neither child answered at once, and it was only 
when her mother seemed really vexed and uneasy at 
their silence that Katie, making an effort to control 
her tears, began a somewhat confused explanation. 

“Looey says she won’t go to Aunt Mary’s, and I 
have said all I can to beg her to go; and the more I 
beg, the more she says she won’t, and I don’t care to 
go without her.” 

“But why, my dear Looey, why do you not wish 
to go? are you ill, or has any one said anything to 
| prevent you from going? Was Miss Fitzroy vexed 
with her at her lessons?” and Mrs, Browne, hopeless 
of obtaining an explanation from Looey, turned 
again towards Katie. 

“No, mamma, it’s nothing about lessons or any- 
thing of that kind; it’s all about her jacket: she says 
she cannot wear her new one, because it’s all torn 
and stained, and her old one is too shabby.” 

“Her new jacket torn and stained! my dear 
children, how can that be? It was only last Sunday 
walking to church I thought how nice they both 
looked; what can she have done to spoil it in so 
short a time?” 

“Indeed, mamma, it was not her fault,” pleaded 
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Katie, earnestly. ‘It was the day we were all gather- 
ing damsons in the garden, and her sleeve caught on 
a sharp branch that was sticking out that tore it; 
and when she ran into the kitchen with the fruit, 
she found that the damsons she had carried in her 
lap had all rolled up upon the front of her jacket, 
and one or two were crushed, and though she rubbed 
it ever so hard, she could not get out the stain; 
indeed, mamma, she did her best, it was not her 
fault,” urged Katie again, as she observed vexation 
too plainly manifested in her mother’s face. 

“Looey knows quite well herself that it was her 
fault,” replied Mrs. Browne, gravely. “I am afraid, 
Looey, if you cannot make up your mind to wear 
your white one, you will either have to put on 
your everyday brown cloth cloak, or stay at 
home.” 

A look of disgust at the name of the everyday 
cloak and a sulky shrug of the shoulders was Looey’s 
only reply to her mother’s kindly-meant suggestion, so 
Mrs. Browne, not caring to reason any further with 
her foolish, disobedient child, went out of the room 
and shut the door. 

“‘Looey, where is your jacket?” asked Katie, pre- 
sently, in a very mournful voice, as she heard her 
mother closing the drawing-room door behind her, 
and knew that no further help could be looked for 
from that quarter; ‘where is your jacket ? tell me, 
Looey; perhaps I could mend it, or do something 
for it.” 

“T don’t know where it is,” replied Looey, angrily ; 
“if it were mended a hundred times over, I would 
not wear it. Mamma is very unkind, she won’t look 
for anything for me; she does not care whether I go 
or not—and I don’t care either, I’m sure:” 

“Indeed, Looey, mamma is not unkind, she wanted 
very much for you to come,and so do I. If you 
will only let me try, I will sponge out all the stains, 
and darn the sleeves, and make it look beautiful; may 
I, Looey, please ?” 

“You may do anything you like,” replied Looey, 
in the same eross and discontented tone she had 
spoken in before; “you may sponge and darn as 
much as you please, but I shan’t go to Aunt Mary’s. 
You know how particular she is, and you would not 
wear such a thing yourself, though you are trying to 
make me do so;” and Looey buried her face in the 
cushions of the sofa. 

Aunt Mary was a very, very old lady ; she was their 
mother’s aunt, and she was even many years older 
than their grandmother. She lived in a beautiful 
large country house of her own, surrounded by a 
splendid park and the most fairy-like gardens and 


pleasure-grounds. She was the very neatest and 


tidiest old lady the children had ever seen in their 
lives; there was never a speck on her snowy-white 
neckerchief, and the lace frills of her eap sat in 
such precise order, she looked as though she could 
never have rested herself on a sofa, or leaned her 





head upon a cushion. Not only was she neat herself, 
but she loved to see order in everything and every- 
one around her; and as Katie still gazed ruefully 
into the embers, she felt the conviction stronger and 
stronger in her mind, that let her sponge Looey’s 
jacket ever so carefully, or darn its sleeve ever so 
neatly, still both stain and darn would be sure to 
come under the searching though not unkindly gaze 
of Aunt Mary. 

At last a new thought seemed to dawn upon 
Katie’s mind ; for the tea. which had been dropping 
silently upon her black lustre apron suddenly stood 
still in her eyes, and the coals grew twice their size 
in the grate, as she gazed through them in the 
earnest pursuit of the newly-formed project. 

Presently she rose, and ,with a very deep sigh 
pushed back her chair. She had been fighting a hard 
battle with self, all the time—a very hard battle, and 
though she knew she had conquered in this strife, 
and knew she was going to do the thing that was 
right, still her heart felt very hot; and she tried as 
she crossed the room towards the door, not to look at 
her selfish sister, who still lay curled up, like a lazy 
hedgehog, in sulky anger upon the sofa. 

Slowly she went up-stairs to the bedroom which 
she and Looey shared between them, and having 
shut and bolted the door, she opened the press in 
which Looey kept her clothes, and searched about 
for the unhappy jacket which was the cause of all 
this trouble and heart-ache. 

Her own pretty white mantle lay on the bed, as 
fresh and clean almost as the first day she had worn 
it; and beside it her new leather gloves, her blue 
neck-tie, and her little ermine muff, which her mother 
had given her but a few days before; but Katie 
scarcely trusted herself to look at them, and turned 
again with feverish haste to continue the search 
within the wardrobe. 

At first she could not find the jacket anywhere, 
and she fancied that Looey had taken it away and 
hidden it, that she might not be compelled to wear 
it at the party; but presently, as she turned over 
some old faded dresses and rubbish in an under 
drawer within the wardrobe, she found it rolled up 
in a heap, and thrust away in a corner, and when 
she shook it out and looked at it with a sinking 
heart, it must be confessed it presented but a sorry 
spectacle. 

The stains were larger and the rent in the sleeve 
was wider than she had expected to find them; and 
for a moment Katie’s heart shrank from her self- 
imposed task. Slowly, very slowly, she began at 
length to sponge out the crimson juice of the 
damsons, though the more she sponged it, it seemed 
to her the stain grew wider and wider, but as the 
clock struck four, Katie set herself in earnest to her 
work, for she knew there was but one hour more 
before they must begin to dress for the party. 

She sponged, she rubbed, she combed, till in some 
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spots the fur grew almost bald beneath her vigorous 
efforts; and when it was vain to sponge further, she 
threaded her needle, and set about the task of 
darning the torn sleeve. 

It was a very awkward tear to mend, for the skin 
of the fur gave way constantly beneath her needle, 
and if she drew her thread tightly, it made a grievous 
pucker; but at length, as the clock struck the half 
hour, her labour of love was completed, and she 
placed the offending jacket on the bed beside her 
other articles of out-door dress. There was still a 
faint rosy flush over the front breadth of the fur, 
deepening into red in patches; but Katie hoped that 
a muff judiciously held might hide the more glaring 
portions of the stain. She had scarcely turned away 
her eyes from her last inspection of her work, when she 
heard a step outside, and in a moment more Looey’s 
voice angrily demanding why the door was bolted. 

Katie hastened to unfasten it, for there was now 
but a short half hour before the time of starting, and 
in her unselfish zeal she forgot to acquaint Looey 
with the sacrifice she was about to make, and urged 
her to lose no time in dressing for the party, as the 
carriage would be round immediately at the door. 

“TI told you I was not going,” replied Looey in a 
still more implacable voice than she had used down- 
stairs; ‘‘and yet, though you knew I was so miser- 
able, you went up-stairs and shut yourself up here 
for a whole hour, and left me all alone by myself in 
the school-room. I suppose you thought” she added, 
with a real sob of disappointment, “that I should 
not be lonely enough all the time you were away 
amusing yourself at the party.” 

The sight of Looey’s grief, and the unjust accu- 
sation brought against her, both prevented Katie 
from immediately answering her; but she pointed 
with her hand towards the jacket which lay beside 
her muff upon the bed. 

“Where did you find it?” asked Looey, now almost 
wild with vexation as she thought Katie had been 
trying to outwit her. “I hid it away on purpose 
where I thought no one would look for it; but you 
might have saved yourself the trouble, for I won’t 
wear it!” and taking the jacket with no gentle hand 
from the bed, she threw it upon the hearthrug. 

“Oh! don’t—please don’t,” cried Katie, rushing 
forward to the rescue; “I have been all this time 
cleaning it, and now it will be as dirty as ever;” and 
with flushed cheeks she lifted it from the ground 
and brushed the dust from the sleeve, which had 
fallen amongst the ashes. 

“T told you I would not wear it, if you darned it 
a hundred times over,” retorted Looey, who grew 
more and more disturbed in temper, as she felt 
herself more decidedly in the wrong. You know you 
would not wear it yourself, such a sight as it is;” 
and Looey turned away towards the window, trem- 
bling with a guilty vexation. 

“T am going to wear it myself,” replied Katie in 











& quiet voice, as she drew her arm gently through 
the maimed sleeve of the jacket. 

Looey turned sharply round at these words, and 
gazed at her sister in hot unbelief. “Nonsense!” 
she replied quickly, “you are not going to do any- 
thing of the kind—I won’t let you.” 

Katie did not answer her; she felt she would only 
aggravate her sister more by reasoning with her, but 
she quietly drew on the other sleeve, and buttoned 
the jacket down the front. 

“There is no use, I tell you, you may just as well 
keep your own, for I am not going to the party;” 
and Looey again turned her back quickly on her 
sister, but this time to hide the tears which she could 
no longer repress. 

“Don’t, please don’t cry that way, Looey,” urged 
Katie, goodnaturedly ; ‘‘ we shall both go to the party 
with red eyes, and what will Aunt Mary think? 
Please stop crying. I don’t really care what jacket 
I wear—indeed, Looey, I don’t, and when I have my 
muff, no one will see either the stains or the tear.” 

But Looey still kept her head bent upon her folded 
arms, she was feeling all the bitter pain which an 
unselfish action often unconsciously causes to a 
really selfish mind, forcing upon it by contrast the 
sight of its own unworthiness and sin, and Looey 
found it even more impossible to turn round and 
thank Katie now for her generous sacrifice, than she 
would have done an hour ago to put on the torn 
jacket and start off for the party. 

(To be continued.) 
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303. The words “How shall this man save us?” 
(1 Sam. x. 27), when referred to shortly after they 
were spoken, are strangely misquoted. Give the cir- 
cumstances of this, 

304. One of the prophets, in describing the means 
God used to bring his people back to himself, em- 
ploys two expressions—one, “‘ I have given you want 
of bread in all your places.” What is the other? 

305. Give, in the words of Scripture, the effects 
produced on Cain by the Divine preference for Abel’s 
sacrifice, 

306. The similitude of a stray sheep is used by 
our Lord to exemplify two important truths. What 
are they ? 





ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 783. 

292. Isaac; Joseph; Samuel; John the Baptist. 

293. “To be a sign between me and them, that 
they might know that I am the Lord that sanctify 
them ” (Ezek. xx. 12). 

294. The deceit he practised on Abimelech re- 
specting Sarah (Gen. xx. 2). 

295. Yes; for in Hosea xii.4 we read that Jacob 
“had power over the angel.” 

296. Deut. viii. 8. 
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THE WOMAN WITH THE SPIRIT 


E was teaching in one of the synagogues on 
the Sabbath.’ The place where this 
synagogue was built, in which was per- 

| formed this miracle, is not recorded for 

our information. This perhaps may be 
lest after generations should think most of the place, 
and least of the poor creature who was imme- 
diately benefited by Christ’s visit to this locality. 

The two points kept prominently before us in this 
the only account of the miracle we have are, first 
that it was performed on the Sabbath-day, and 

seeondly that the object of Christ’s mercy was a 
poor woman, apparently quite friendless, who had 
long been toiling beneath the weight of a sickness 

of eighteen years’ standing. Christ, wherever he 
went, or whatever he did, had before his mind the 

mark at which he aimed, “I must work the work of 
him that sent me while it is day.” And as his 

Father’s work of creation and preservation continued 
on the Sabbath, there was no reason, as he showed 
on this and other occasions, why he should not by a 
miracle of healing, hallow the day in this his own 
chosen way. 

“ And, behold, there was a woman which had a spirit 





of infirmity eighteen years, and was bowed together, and 
could in no wise lift up herself.’ Mark the manner in 
which the Evangelist rivets the attention of his 
readers on the presence of this poor sufferer! There 
were others in the synagogue besides this lone one, 
but it is on her that the gaze is to be fixed. She, 
the Messiah, and the ruler of the synagogue, are the 
only three figures that stand out from the mass by 
whom they were surrounded. What her particular 
ailment was we can partly gather from a remark the 
Master made when rebuking the ruler—“‘ whom 
Satan hath bound.” Does not this indicate a kind 
of demoniacal possession ? Whatever was her disease, 
she had long suffered from it, and this, Christ by his 
omniscience knew the moment his eyes lighted on 
her. His compassion was moved towards her, and 
én loving accents he called her to him, and said— 

“ Woman, thou art loosed from thine infirmity.” He 
accompanied his words by a touch, which instantly 
caused her to stand erect once more, as she used to 
do in the distant past; and when she felt herself 
freed from her long-standing weakness, “she glori- 
fied God.” The question presents itself, Did she 
come to the synagogue in order to meet this Great 
Healer who had appeared amongst them, or was she 
there simply as a worshipper, like others who were 
present? The answer cannot be given clearly from 
ithe narrative, though, it may be, the ruler’s words to 
the people when he wag rebuking them, to the effect 










NOTES. 


OF INFIRMITY (Luke xiii. 10—17). 


that there were other days besides the Sabbath on 
which they should come and be healed, indicate that 
she and probably others had come in search of the 
Great Physician, whose fame had gone before him 
to this place, and reached even to the ears of these 
sufferers. Whatever motive impelled her, the Master 
saw in her a worthy recipient of the mercy he was 
about to show her. If she had faith in him he did 
not put it to the test, nor did he bring it under the 
observation of those who were near them, he simply 
assured the woman that she was “loosed from her 
infirmity.” 

“Thou hypocrite, doth not each one of you on the 
Sabbath loose his ow or his ass from the stall, and lead 
him away to watering? And ought not this woman, 
being a daughter of Abraham, whom Satan hath bound, 
lo, these eighteen years, be loosed from this bond on the 
Sabbath-day?” The Master applies a very fit name 
to him who, sitting in the seat of authority, had 
administered a rebuke to the people, which he meant 
should glance off from them to Him who had done 
this work on the sacred day. It was not zeal for 
the observance of God’s law that prompted this 
rebuke, it was rather jealousy that Christ should 
have met with such a reception from those who were 
there, and who were rejoicing greatly that glorious 
things were done by him. The inconsistency of the 
rebuke was pointed out in a way that could not be 
misunderstood by any of those present. It was the 
custom—the recognised, necessary custom—to give 
the cattle that were tied up water on the Sabbath- 
day, by loosing and leading them to the drinking- 
places; where then, Christ would say to the 
hypocrite, is the breach of the commandment on my 
part, seeing that I apply to this woman the very 
practice that you indulge in—namely, loosing her on 
the Sabbath? you know that she has been tied and 
bound by Satan’s chains for eighteen years, and no 
hand has been able to free her and so give her con- 
solation. I have done for her what no earthly 
power could effect, and yet you indirectly charge me 
with a breach of that law, the fulfilment and not 
the destruction of which is one of the aims of my 
mission. 

May not this woman be regarded as a type of 
every sin-stained creature, who in Christ’s presence 
may hear his voice saying to him or to her, “ Thou 
art loosed from thy infirmity?” We learn from this 
miracle that Christ observes neither times nor sea- 
sons wherein to show his mercy; but that when he 
sees occasion for a display of his almighty power, 
then his hand is outstretched to succour all who 
need assistance from him, 





